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DR, ADOLPH LORENZ. 


Destructiveness, base of head above the ears. Individuality, root of nose. Firmnessa, top head, 
wosterior part. Ideality, upper temples, lateral portion of forehead. Benevolence, top of head, 
anterior portion. Human Nature, top of forehead. Order, outer angle of the eye. 
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A Great Philanthropist. 


DR. ADOLPH LORENZ, THE BLOODLESS AUSTRIAN SURGEON. 


We all have our ideals of patriots 
in war and philanthropists in large 
financial schemes, but who has ever 
given to the world so great a philan- 
thropic spirit as Dr. Lorenz? One is 
accustomed to read of noble-minded- 
ness, generosity, and liberality where 
millions of dollars are turned over to 
universities, the construction of libra- 
ries, the building of churches and 
hospitals, but it is something rather 
new and startling for us to be brought 
face to face with the philanthropy 
which has been placed at the door of 
medical science recently in this coun- 
try. The medical fraternity agree 
that the visit of Dr. Adolph Lorenz 
has been the most beneficial event in 
the history of medical science during 
the past fifty years, if it does not even 
eclipse the greatest voluntary gift to 
the world in medicine at any time. 


PHILANTHROPIC SPIRIT. 


Had he regarded his own skill and 
his own discoveries solely from the 
view-point of the money-making busi- 
ness man, the knowledge and experi- 
ence he possessed could have been used 


so that it would have yielded millions 
of dollars, but Dr. Lorenz has literally 
turned aside opportunities freely of- 
fered him by which he could have 
heaped up many fortunes, to labor for 
nothing. His tour through this coun- 
try has been one of mercy, and has it 
not softened many hearts toward a 
more liberal view of giving of what he 
possesses to the benefit of the poor? 
In many cities, profiting by Dr. Lo- 
renz’s instructions, resident physicians 
have performed similar operations 
since his departure, and the idea has 
been set on foot of organizing a free 
hospital for crippled children. 

Although many surgeons abroad 
and in this country have been able to 
accomplish the operation necessary to 
give crippled little ones their liberty 
again, yet Dr. Lorenz has for twenty 
years been working assiduously in this 
field and has become the finest special- 
ist that the world possesses. In ex- 
plaining why he has not kept his dis- 
covery a secret, he declared, with 
wonderful breadth of feeling: 

“A physician dares not keep secret 
anything which can relieve humanity 
from suffering. No physician dares do 
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that. Ah, no! We must give and give 
and give. It is one of the sweetest 
things in life to be able to give. All 
physicians do it. Their discoveries 
are given to the world at once and 
without price. That is the rule of my 
profession in all countries.” 

Dr. Lorenz evidently believes in 
judging other physicians by himself. 
He sees other people through his own 
large, generous eyes. 


HIS CHILDHOOD. 


Dr. Lorenz had not the advantages 
of great wealth, as many of the sons 
of our millionaires have had; but, in 
recounting his early struggles, he said, 
quite recently: 

“T never dreamed to get success out 
of life.’ He continued: “ Forty-four 
years ago I was a little and very poor 
boy. One day I found on the street a 
single glove. I put it on, and was very 
proud of it, although the single glove 
contrasted very much with my bare 
feet, and it was much too large for my 
hand. I went to my mother and 
showed her the glove on my hand, and 
felt very proud and happy. After a 
while my mother said to me, ‘ My dear 
boy, you will have to work very hard 
to find the other glove.’ But at this 
happy time I did not care for the other 
glove. 

“In the hardships of my later life 
I often remembered this little inci- 
dent, and I learned to conceive the 
deep significance of the concealed 
meaning of it. I had to struggle hard 
during my studies. Now sweet re- 
membrances have smoothed the rough 
places of that struggle. I often then 
felt desperate when it seemed to me ‘ I 
should never find the other glove.’ ” 

Dr. Lorenz has given an account of 
how he became a bloodless surgeon, 
and the story is quite pathetic: 

He said: “ At the age of thirty I 
had to overcome all obstacles which 
barricaded the way up of a poor stu- 


dent. I was assistant of Professor 
Albert. My professorship was near at 
hand. At this time I taught general 
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surgery, and I felt very happy to find 
Professor Winslow, of Baltimore, one 
of my students. The dream of my 
life was to become a famous surgeon, 
whose daily occupation would be to 
rummage in the interior of his fellow 
mortals; but this dream was destined 
never to come true. 

“Near to the top of the ladder, I 
fell suddenly down to the bottom. I 
suffered from a terrible carbolic ec- 
zema and aeute idiosyncrasy against 
the carbolic acid and against all chem- 
ical antiseptics. At this time very 
little was known on these subjects 
compared with the light and knowl- 
edge of to-day. While thirty years of 
age I had to leave my work and begin 
another one. In this terrible period 
of my life I could scarcely resist the 
temptation to blow out my brains. I 
know what is despair. At this time I 
felt sure that the other glove was lost 
forever. 

“My friend and teacher Professor 
Albert (who will never be forgotten in 
my memory), gave me the following 
advice 

“<Tf you cannot get along with the 
wet surgery, try it with the dry sur- 
gery.’ 

“Following this advice I became 
the dry surgeon, not by luck, but by 
necessity, and ‘ Necessity is the mother 
of invention.’ After nearly twenty 
years of hard work it seems to me that 
even dry surgery can help to a little 
success.” 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE 
GREAT MAN. 


Dr. Lorenz possesses a majestic 
presence. He is tall, being over six 
feet in height. His build is singularly 
well adapted to the work to which he 
has given himself. He is a singularly 
well-proportioned man. His chest is 
capacious, his muscular system strong 
and healthy; his arterial system has 
no lack of magnetic fluid; in fact, his 
blood circulates freely and gives to his 
active temperament warmth and vital- 
ity. Every motion that he makes 
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speaks of the health that springs from 
every part of his body. Although he 
is but forty-eight years of age, yet the 
struggles he has gone through have 
tinged his long beard with streaks of 
gray. 


HIS FEATURES. 


The struggles of his early child- 
hood and manhood have not evidently 
changed the kindly expression of his 
eves, but, if possible, have intensified 
this. His eyes are distinctly blue; his 
hair is abundant; and the features of 
his face are finely chiselled. His nose 
is a purely executive one, which ac- 
companies the Motive Temperament, 
and shows his respiratory power, or 
his ability to recuperate his vitality, 
when it is exhausted, by taking in 
deep and copious breaths of oxygen. 


HIS TEMPERAMENT. 


His temperament is a combination 
of the Motive and Mental. The Mo- 
tive shows less of the angularity about 
it than do the pictures of Uncle Sam, 
but with it we can see that his thoracic 
and sanguine elements are also in evi- 
dence, thus giving him strong heart 
and lung power, without producing an 
over-balance of mental tension. The 
Mental Temperament is manifested 
not altogether in the massive head, 
but rather in the fine quality of his 
organization, the tone of his whole 
constitutional power, and the breadth 
of his anterior lobe. He has the 
brain-power that can work, and work 
easily, without exhausting its re- 
sources. Such men as Dr. Lorenz are 
keen observers. They take in a scien- 
tific survey of a subject. They leave 
nothing to be told them afterward, for 
their sight does not depend upon the 
optic power so much as upon the 
knowledge gained by the mental vis- 
ion. The cerebral retina registers 
everything before it; thus we have 
order, method, and system in the work 
of such minds as his, also a prodigious 
memory of facts and resemblances; a 








memory, also, of forms and outlines, 
such as are true to life. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


The upper forehead depicts critical 
and analytical memory, which does 
not swerve from revealing errors or 
mistakes, while it also points out ex- 
cellences and virtues. 

The intuitive power in Dr. Lorenz 


Photo by the North American Co, 
DK. ADOLPH LORENZ, 


(1) Destructiveness, (2) Individuality, (83) Firmmness, (4) 


Continuity, (5) Ideality, (6) Benevolence, (7) Human Nat- 


ure, (8) Order. 


is an exceptional gift, and is one that 
he has turned to excellent use in his 
practice. He has learned through it 
how to understand not only physical 
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science or the muscular routine of his 
work, but also the more subtle influ- 
ences—namely, the minds of his pa- 
tients. He has immense influence over 
little children through his power to 
manage them mentally. This power, 
with his large Benevolence and Philo- 
progenitiveness, makes a_ threefold 
cord or the keynote to his character— 
his intuitive sympathy, his remarkable 
tenderness, and his love for little chil- 
dren. Many men may be as great 
surgeons as he from a technical stand- 
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His forbearance toward those who 
seek his kindly advice is marvellous to 
witness, as displayed by many cases of 
children whom he has treated, even 
when he had decided not to give any 
more treatments, and his tenderness 
to the suffering little ones, as well as 
toward his pupils and assistants, draws 
out a reverence for him that amounts 
to almost worship. 

Language is strongly developed in 
the doctor, and he should possess pow- 
er to express his ideas copiously. 





The dot in the center of the forehead indicates large Human Nature. 


point, but few will excel him in his 
modesty of bearing, enthusiasm for 
his profession, and his desire to relieve 
human suffering from a philanthro- 
pist’s standpoint. 

His head further indicates energy 
of mind, grasp of intellect, concentra- 
tion of thought, independence of ac- 
tion, and a love of perfection in 
everything that he does; thus he calls 
into action the faculties of Destruc- 
tiveness, Individuality, Firmness, Con- 
tinuity, and Ideality. 


As a surgeon, philanthropist, lin- 
guist, scholar, traveller, enthusiast, 
optimist, and brilliant conversational- 
ist he will be known and distinguished 
from his fellow-men, and will ever be 
remembered by the American public. 


ADDRESS. 


ALDERMAN WALKLEY’S 


Presented with the Freedom of 
the City of New York. 


When 


The city’s guest was given a hearty 
greeting by the Aldermen and visitors. 
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After a few informal words had been 
exchanged, Alderman Walkley stepped 
forward to formally welcome the physi- 
cian. He said in part: 

“Prof. Lorenz, you were a welcome 
guest, for you came upon an errand of 
mercy—to give grace to deformity—hope 
to the despairing. You have left sun- 
shine in your pathway, and a halo of 
glory surrounds you. 

“We are not scientists. We are not 
skilled in anatomy or physiology. We 
can only judge of your work by its re- 
sults. We measure your greatness by 
your benevolence to mankind; it is born 
of a spirit Christlike. As laymen we 
have admired the confidence which you 
have in yourself and in your methods. 
Will controlled and directed by mind 


and thought seem to be the key of suc- 
cess. To the medical profession in our 
city and country, you appear to have 
opened new doors, leading to undiscov- 
ered chambers in the expanding realm 
of science. You have met these gentle- 
men in homes and hospitals; your pres- 
ence has been a benediction. We think 
you say to them, as well as to us all: 


Huge blocks of marble lie uncut 
In ancient quarry near at hand, 
From which some artist yet shall carve 
A statue beautiful and grand 
As Phidias wrought, or Angelo 
When Genius gave to Art its life 
And Immortality, and made 
The work of man almost Divine. 


The Editor. 
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Types of Character. 


TWO CLASSES OF HEADS—LONG AND SHORT. 


There js no subject so fascinating as 
Phrenology, and there is no topic cap- 
able of so great a classification or divi- 
sion as Human Character. In the 
subject before us we find that short 
and long heads must be considered 
relatively to the height and breadth 
of the rest of the head. 


ee 


It is not correct to say that such 
and such a person has a long head 
and conclude that it will necessarily 
show such and such characteristics, 
without taking into account whether 
the head measures comparatively more 
in front or behind the ear. Some 
heads show a preponderance of the 














FIG, I.—LONG HEAD AND LARGE SOCIAL REGION, 
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anterior brain over the posterior, 
while others show just the opposite, 
namely, a large or long posterior lobe. 

A great difference will therefore be 
represented in the long posterior or 
the long anterior lobes, and the facul- 
ties represented in these different 
types vary accordingly. 

In Figure 1, the Faculties notice- 
ably large in such a head are (1) Philo- 
progenitiveness, (2) Friendship, (3) 
Conjugality, (4) Amativeness, with a 


3 
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The faculties that are exercised in 
such a character are (1) Causality, (2) 
Comparison, (3) Human Nature, (4) 
Eventuality, and (5) the Perceptive 
Group. 

Such a person cares little for club 
life or social intercourse and even in 
a home of his own he buries himself 
in his books and writings. 

Figure 3 indicates a short head and 
a short back head, but it in no way 
resembles Figure 2, for it is low in the 
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FIG, II1.—LONG HEAD AND LARGE INTELLECTUAL REGION. 


full development of all the other so- 
cial elements of character. Such a 
person is not known for so much 
breadth of intellect, for the mental 
strength of the individual culminates 
in social affairs and the interests will 
be largely taken up with domestic 
matters. 

Figure 2, on the contrary, shows 
unusual intellectual grasp of mind, 
and the interests of such a head make 
toward intellectuality, while the social 
elements of character are almost for- 
gotten. 


Moral Group and the Animality of the 
character will manifest itself through- 
out his life and character, (1) Destruc- 
tiveness, (2) Acquisitiveness, (3) Se- 
cretiveness. This character will be 
largely interested in affairs that per- 
tain to his own personal interests and 
it will be difficult to get him to see 
things with other people’s eyes, espe- 
cially if that view conflicts with his 
own; the selfish propensities largely 
rule in this head and predominate 
over the moral, social, and intellectual 
faculties. 
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Such a person needs to come under _ but it varies again from Figures 2 and i 
the influence of the higher attributes 3. Such a character is largely influ- " 
of the mind to soften the abnormal enced by his moral and social faculties, 1 
tendencies of his brain. in the first instance, but is not so self- : 
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Figure 4 represents a short head, ishly inclined as Figure 3 and will 
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FIG, IIIL.—SHORT HEAD AND LARGE BASILAR KEGION., 
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FIG IV.—SHORT HEAD AND LARGE MORAL REGION, 














therefore show the moral attributes 
that will be interested in the social 
needs of the masses, (1) Benevolence, 
(2) Veneration, (3) Firmness, (4) Con- 
scientiousness, (5) Hope. 

In these few remarks we see that 
their object is to point out the relative 
proportion of heads, rather than the 
actual size per inches. 
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We cannot fail to see in each of the 
illustrations a marked difference, and 
that variation is not an imaginary one. 
Every day we find such types when we 
look for them, and our mental vision 
only needs sharpening to find out how 
Human Character can be interpreted 
in these types. 


The Late Lydia M. Millard 


Readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL for the past thirty years, and 
especially during the final quarter of 
the century lately closed, were famil- 
iar with the name that gives title and 
character to this article. It was fre- 
quently at the head of some sketch or 
appended to a poem. It is with deep 
regret that the writer announces her 
death, on the first of December, and 
in preparing this sketch feels it but 
a duty to her memory and the Jour- 
NAL reader to record a few passages 
from a life replete with valuable 
incident. 

At a comparatively early period of 
her life Mrs. Millard became inter- 
ested in the study of mental science, 
and found interest and profit in the 
publications of Fowler & Wells; and, 
being gifted with talent for literary 
composition, she found pleasure in 
writing for the pages of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and other current 
publications of the old firm. 

I remember well my early meetings 
with this lady in the editorial room 
of the old publication office at 389 
Broadway, near Canal Street. She 
was then in early middle life, vigorous 
and earnest to a degree rarely seen in 
a woman. The first impression made 
by her on a stranger was that of 
earnest sincerity, with the mental 
and physical staunchness to sustain it 
against opposition if necessary. She 
carried her heart in her face, and you 
felt, if you knew aught of the indica- 
tions of character, that you must be 





fair and honest in your dealing with 
her if you would secure her respect for 
manliness and nobility of nature. 
Her contributions were always the 
product of study, thought, and much 
painstaking in both material and form, 
and each adapted to the exploitation 
of some principle belonging to the 
purview of phrenological or psycho- 
logical science. She was an earnest 
student in her methods of work, and 
shrank from no labor or difficulty in 
the prosecution of any task she had 
set about. From rather early life she 
had been interested also in the study 
of languages, and had acquired an un- 
usually wide acquaintance with an- 
cient and modern tongues. For poetry 
she exhibited the most marked predi- 
lection, and in her wide reading and 
study had accumulated a very exten- 
sive knowledge of the versifiers. It is 
no exaggeration to say that she pre- 
pared thousands of translations and 
paraphrases from the poetry of ancient 
and modern authors, readily obtain- 
ing place for them in the monthlies 
and weeklies with fair remuneration. 
For her translations from the Swedish 
she was highly complimented by Mr. 
Longfellow, who was also fond of 
Swedish poetry, and her Greek con- 
versions found favor with scholars. A 
notable piece of this sort was her 
“Shield of Achilles,” which was re- 
garded by certain critics as equal to 
any similar work from Homer by 
modern writers. 
In the midst of her productive lit- 
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erary work Mr. Millard died suddenly 
—a stroke that was most trying to 
her—and a few years later a deeply 
beloved daughter was as suddenly 
taken. Devoted as wife and mother, 
these sorrows most powerfully affected 
her and changed her material circum- 
stances in no unimportant degree. 
Yet patiently and hopefully she strove 
to perform her duty to her remaining 
children, and found in the pen a help- 
ful solace, and in the rewards of her 
writing pecuniary help that was often 
most opportune. 

Whoever had met Mrs. Millard and 
conversed with her could not but be 
impressed with the fact that she was 
a woman of much more than average 
character, although it was quite neces- 
sary to have more than a passing ac- 
quaintance to realize her superiority. 
Born at Northampton, Mass., of old 
New England stock, she combined the 
mental and motive temperaments in 
a manner that was striking, the latter 
supplying a physiognomy of unusual 
strength. Her head was broad in the 
temporal region, full at the brows, 
and strongly elevated at the coronal 
section. Her eyes, dark and expres- 
sive, intimated intensity and tender- 
ness of feeling, and at the same time 
one saw in them the spirit of earnest 
inquiry and a ready learner. The 
motive element in her nature imparted 
energy to her conduct and language, 
and when interested in conversation 
there appeared an emphasis in tone 
and phrase that carried weight to the 
listener. This same element gave a 
definite and clear strain to her feel- 
ings, her sympathies, to her social life. 
She was positive and direct and intelli- 
gible as friend and acquaintance, and 
showed little consideration for the 
arts of finesse and the blandishments 
of conventional courtesy. Yet for 
sterling refinement, culture, and deli- 
cacy she showed a marked apprecia- 
tion, and was not slow on occasion to 
express her approval of one who in 
these respects had elicited her interest. 
Discipline and the necessities of life 
greatly strengthened her will-power— 
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the evolution of purpose and deter- 
mination became marked in the lines 
of the face, as noticeable in the por- 
trait. Reserved and sensitive as a girl, 
even shrinking from all harsh con- 
tacts, she became courageous and in- 
sistent in the performance of duty, 
and in the energy of self-sacrifice even 
forgot herself, subordinated her own 
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nature, and became reliant and mas- 
terful. 

She was intensely active, a diligent 
worker; employment of some kind 
during her waking hours for herself 
or others was her highest pleasure. 
The active brain provided the ready 
hands with duty and service, whether 
at her desk or in the varied routine of 
the home. Rarely, indeed, could it 
happen that she was at loss for occu- 
pation. 

In the exercise of her literary fac- 
ulties temperament and organization 
furnished quality and purpose. Her 
aim was high, not the indulgence of 
the imagination merely to furnish 
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amusement to others, but to give to 
the world the fruitage of her best 
thought and study in prose and verse, 
for the instruction and profit of those 
who might read. She could write en- 
tertainingly; her verse charmed by its 
smoothness and finish, but in the text- 
ure of the composition she wove sug- 
gestions of soul betterment and higher 
living. Her tenderness was exhibited 
in a love for flowers that was even 
passionate. A poor little daisy strug- 
gling up from a crevice in a street- 
pavement was an occasion of pitiful 
interest; a pot of roses or carnations 
on her table, a ministry of lasting 
pleasure; a little patch of garden in 
summer where she might plant gerani- 
ums and heliotrope and watch their 
growth to bud and flower, a harvest of 
delight. She never tired of speaking 
or writing of flowers; they were an 
exhaustless source of inspiration. 

Looking through a volume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL, as far back as 1884, 
I happen on this ascription, from the 
Swedish, “To a Flower,” by our 
friend: 


“Thy trance is broken now; veiled no 
more thine eye 

With a glowing gladness turneth to the 
sky, 

Where the crimson 
azure beaming, 
Folds the bridal breast of purple nat- 

ure dreaming. 


morn adorns the 


How calm thy lonely round, all is tran- 
quil here: 

Of rapture dies the breeze that’s hover- 
ing near; 

With his golden wing the gay deceiver 
gleameth, 

Say, thou little one, how fair the bright 
world seemeth! 

Sweet caressing morning’s 

dewy kiss, 


zephyrs, 
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Butterfly’s soft whisper, bring thee only 
bliss; 

Sure thou canst not see how soon their 
fondness failing 

Leaves but tears for thee, all thy bright- 
ness paling. 


Yet, smile on, little flower, so pure and 
fair, 

Thow’'lt find, some 
earth’s joys wear; 

And think of the happy day, thy heart 
so beaming 

In the bird’s soft cradle lay, so sweetly 
dreaming.” 


bitter hour, how 


The fondness of some strong, ener- 
getic natures for the delicate and pure 
has been noted by the occasional 
writer. In Mrs. Millard it was due 
to her markedly sensitive personality 
and delicate artistic taste. Her verse 
had the lyrical and picturesque quali- 
ties; this was the reason for her spe- 
cial preference for Swedish poetry. 
Through the tender chansons of Teg- 
ner and the patriotic ascriptions of 
King Oscar there are glimpsed the 
robust spirit of the Scandinavian tem- 
perament. This compound formed a 
native assimilation with the character 
of their American translator. To her 
ready sympathies and tender affection- 
al preferences were joined strength of 
will, energy of action, with the result 
of achievement. The last five or six 
years of her life were passed in com- 
parative retirement in her Brooklyn 
home, yet with declining health there 
was no loss of the old spirit of activity, 
and a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances had found in Mrs. Mil- 
lard’s ready sympathy and experienced 
counsel a source of help and comfort, 
and in this quiet and beautiful min- 
istry to others she completed the 
round of a rarely useful life. 


lf. S. Drayton, M.D. 





Most men spend one-third of their lives 
trying to make the world different; an- 
other third in learning to live in it as it 
is, and the remainder in explaining how 
much better it used to be.—Washington 
Times. 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. Smiru. 


The strong side of memory has now 
been exhaustively illustrated, there- 
fore, the weak side now demands at- 
tention. 

Horace Walpole confessed, “ In fig- 
ures I am the dullest dunce alive, and 
I have often said of myself, and it is 
true, that anything that has not a 
proper name of a man or a woman to 
it affixes no idea in my mind. I could 
remember who was King Ethelbald’s 
great aunt and not be sure whether 
she lived in the year 500 or 1500. 

George Combe, the noted Phrenolo- 
gist, although a man of comprehensive 
intelligence and a very clear writer, 
was never able to learn the multipli- 
cation table. Hogarth had no verbal 
memory and therefore could not com- 
mit to it two successive lines of verse. 

Cowper, the poet, said, “ What I 
read to-day I forget to-morrow.” 

The debit and credit of the question 
is finely illustrated in the question 
of Socrates, in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes,as to whether his memory was 
good or bad, answered, “ Yes, by Zeus; 
and yet no, for what anyone owes me 
I remember distinctly, but what I owe 
anyone fades with astonishing rapidity 
from my recollection.” Even to the 
present day this one-sidedness of 
memory is a commonplace as regards 
the return of books and umbrellas that 
are on loan. Many of these cases can 
be referred to an indulgence in reverie, 
as in the case of the late John Dun- 
can, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages in the New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. When a schoolmas- 
ter, he often appeared in the school- 
room with shoes and stockings that 
did not match. On one occasion he 
had to preach on a Sacramental Fast 
Day for Mr. Bower, the then parish 
minister of Maryculter, seven miles 
up Deeside from Aberdeen. He had 
gone a considerable way on foot, when 


he took out his snuffbox to take a 
pinch; but the wind being in his face, 
he turned about to perform the opera- 
tion, after which, instead of turning 
round again, he went in the same di- 
rection toward Aberdeen, and was 
only wakened out of his reverie by a 
man who was himself on his way to 
worship at Maryculter, who, conject- 
uring that he was the preacher for the 
day, ventured to ask him — which 
brought him to his senses. This same 
minister when sent to dress for his 
marriage, went to his bedroom, un- 
dressed, and then went to bed, where 
he was found sound asleep with a He- 
brew book in his hand. 

Thiebault mentions the case of a 
gentleman, who had so bad a memory 
and so circumscribed that he scarce 
knew what he read. A friend know- 
ing this lent him the same book to 
read seven times over, and being asked 
afterward how he liked it, replied— 
“T think it is an admirable produc- 
tion; but the author sometimes re- 
peats the same things.” 

Another man when asked to carry 
a message said, “ Write it out to me, 
your Worship, for it is sheer nonsense 
to trust anything to my memory, since 
my noddle is such that very often I 
cannot even remember my own name.” 

Darwin confesses to his weak mem- 
ory as to poetry, dates, and music. 

Dr. Priestley gives the following ac- 
count of his powers of recollection :— 
“T have been,” he said, “from an early 
period subject to a most humbling 
failure of recollection so that some- 
times I have lost all ideas both of per- 
sons and things that I have been con- 
versant with. I have so completely 
forgotten what I have myself pub- 
lished that in reading my own writ- 
ings, what I found in them often ap- 
pears perfectly new to me and I have 
more than once made experiments the 
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results of which have been published 
by me. These odd lapses of memory 
sometimes gave me a great deal of 
trouble.” At one time he was making 
investigations with reference to the 
Jewish Passover; for that purpose he 
had to consult and compare several 
writers. He did so and discussed the 
result in a few paragraphs which he 
wrote in shorthand. His attention 
was called to other subjects during the 
following fortnight and he so entirely 
forgot the work that he had gone 
through that he made the whole of his 
inquiry a second time and it was only 
after his second notes had been tran- 
scribed for the press that he discov- 
ered that he had done the work twice. 
He says that when he came accident- 
ally across his first notes in shorthand 
he “viewed them with a degree of 
terror.” 

Going over the instances of great 
retentive power that have been cited 
they may be classified for the purpose 
of enabling the memory all the better 
to retain them :— 

(1) A number of cases have simply 
been the plastic power to remember 
the names of persons. 

(2) Power to repeat lists of words, 
and the higher endowment of being 
able to reproduce whole books and in 
some cases almost the whole of a na- 
tional literature. 

(3) Ability to memorize dates and 
to manipulate figures. 

(4) The endowment for remember- 
ing position, or geographical location. 

(5) Musical memory, which is a more 
composite endowment than those men- 
tioned in (1) and the first part of (2). 

(6) Linguistic memory which re- 
quires in addition to acute hearing 
great constructive faculties. 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
classification of memories; but simply 
gives the kinds that have been mostly 
taken note of, because they appeal to 
the faculty of wonder. It must, how- 
ever, be said that some of the men 
mentioned have given even more mar- 
vellous displays of memory than the 
instances quoted; but being far more 
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intricate in their nature they have not 
been popularly recognized as such. 
The individual who is able in conver- 
sation to pour forth stores of accurate 
information upon a variety of subjects 
stands on a much higher plane, from 
a memory point of view, than any one 
endowed with the mere power of ver- 
batim repetition, and if long processes 
of reasoning are successfully dealt 
with the mind is taxed in a more com- 
plex way still. Lastly, he is a memory 
giant of the first order who, out of the 
gathered stores of his memory and ex- 
perience, pours forth a creation that 
forever delights the minds of men. 


MEMORIZING FIGURES. 


Many remarkable instances of the 
possession of a great memory for fig- 
ures are on record and these instances 
have the additional recommendation 
that the powers possessed by those in- 
dividuals were at times carefully test- 
ed by those quite able to detect any 
fraudulent intentions. Zerah Colburn, 
George Bidder, and Jedediah Buxton 
are notable instances in this connec- 
tion, while an instance of the weak- 
ness of this power is found in the case 
of George Combe, the Phrenologist, 
who although a man of comprehensive 
intelligence was never able to learn 
the multiplication table. Horace Wal- 
pole also confessed that with figures 
he was the dullest dunce alive. 

The Roman system of notation 
which is still to be found on the dials 
of watches and clocks, as also in the 
numbering of the chapters of the Old 
and New Testament, shows a number 
of the letters of our alphabet with a 
numerical value given to them, Shop- 
keepers and other business people are 
also in the habit of using devices of 
this kind for pricing their goods. 
Eight illustrations of this are to be 
found in the words: longitudes, profit- 
able, blockheads, hospitable, play- 
ground, blacksmith, importance, and 
Pernambuco, which contain ten let- 
ters and the same letter is not to be 
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found more than once in any of them, 
so that each letter is numbered from 
1 to 10 and can therefore be used for 
marking the prices of goods. Take for 
example the letters f and t from pro- 
fitable and place them on each side of 
a diagonal line and they stand for 
4/6=—f and t; os/1 from hospitable 
would mean 23/9, therefore, where a 
dealer wishes to keep the prices of his 
wares secret, though marked, this is 
the method generally employed in op- 
position to the method of other traders 
who say that they mark all their goods 
in plain figures. Not only may words 
be turned into figures, but figures may 
be translated into words and amongst 
a variety of useful purposes for which 
a “ Figure Alphabet ” (see below) may 
be employed, in addition to the pur- 
pose for which it is designed, may be 
instanced the copying in cipher of ri- 
vate information to be transposed into 
ordinary matter by the insertion of 
the necessary vowels between the con- 
sonants represented by the numerals. 

An illustration of this use of a 
secret cipher is afforded by Benjamin 
Franklin’s letter, written from Passy 
in 1781, to M. Dumas, which accord- 
ing to Elliot Sandford, in the New 
York World, has never been deciph- 


FIGURE EQUIVALENTS (Phonetic 


3 4 
m r 
h w 
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ered, the State Department at Wash- 
ington possessing no key. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the letter in ques- 
tion:—“ I have just received a 14, 5, 
3, 10, 28, 2, 76, 203, 66, 11, 12, 273, 
50, 14 joining 76, 5, 42, 45, 16, 15, 424, 
235, 19, 20, 69, 580, 11, 150, 27, 56, 
35, 104, 652, 20, 675, 85, 79, 50, 63, 
44, 22, 219, 17, 60, 39, 147, 136, 41, 
but this not likely to afford 202, 55, 
580, 10, 227, 613, 1761, 373, 309, 4, 
108, 40, 19, 97, 309, 17, 35, 90, 
201.100, 677.” 

To those who are in the habit of 
dealing with figures their memorizing 
presents but little more difficulty than 
any other kind of matter; but it is gen- 
erally regarded as a difficult matter to 
memorize statistics, percentages, lati- 
tudes, longitudes, and other items 
where numerals are concerned. Being 
abstract ideas, it is impossible as a 
rule to naturally associate the figures 
with the facts to which they relate. 
The ancient practice, reintroduced by 
Leibnitz, the German philosopher 
(1646-1716), of translating figures into 
words and then associating them with 
the ideas to which they refer, in a 
manner to be hereafter described, is 
taken advantage of in connection with 
these lessons. 


Basis). 


8 
ch ith 
j thee 
y sh 
zh 


Words containing the figure equivalents :— 


as tea no am or 
so add awning ma we 
size tied home war 


This Figure Alphabet is founded on 
the well known fact that the English 
language contains twenty-four con- 
sonants, twelve vowel sounds, and five 
diphthongs, making a total of forty- 
one sounds. As our common alphabet 
only gives twenty-six letters to repre- 
sent all these sounds, some explana- 
tion of the correct method of using 


if keg 
five clog 


you Thow 
chew thou 
jew ash 


papa 
baby 
colleague 


words according to their sounds is nec- 
essary. In the translation of figures 
into words only the consonant sounds 
are to be taken into consideration, 
and the twenty-four letters in our lan- 
guage are:—-p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, f, v, 
ith, thee, s, z, ish, zhee, m, n, ng, l, r, 
w, y, h. The vowels and diphthongs 
have no numerical value. The short- 
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hand student will have no difficulty in 
understanding, remembering, and ap- 
plying this alphabet, seeing that the 
alphabets of all modern shorthand 
systems are phonetic. 

When consonants are not sounded 
they have no value: thus, although the 
word “know” has four letters it has 
the very same sound as “no,” and 
therefore both of these words are —=2, 
because “n” is the only consonant 
sounded in each, On the same prin- 
ciple dough, doh, and do only contain 
the consonant d= 1; etch =e-ch=7; 
edge = e-] = 7; cough = k-f = 65; 
bough = 9; extensive = k-s-t-n-s-v = 
601205 ; accede = k-s-d = 601; league 
= |-g = 66; leige = 1-j] = 67; Chris- 
tian = k-r-s-t-n = 64012 ; better = b-t-r 
= 914; manner = m-n-r = 324; fuller 
= f-l-r = 564; ladder = |-d-r = 614; 
queen = k-w-n = 622; phlegm = f-l-m 
‘= 563; school = s-k-l = 066; Egypt 
= j-p-t = 791; illegal = 1-l-g-]1 = 0666 ; 
immoderate = m-m-d-r-t = 33141;  ir- 
responsible = r-r-s-p-n-s-b-] = 44092096. 

W and y are only to be reckoned as 
consonants when sounded. In the 
words glow, flow, slow, w has no value 
and in like manner y in day, funny, 
and baby is a vowel sound; but in wine 
w is reckoned because it is sounded. 
In yes, you, etc., y= 7. 

As the figure alphabet has to be 
thoroughly learned, the following par- 
ticulars respecting each letter are 
given to make this an easy matter:— 

0. S and z are taken to represent 
this figure on account of s being the 
first sound in the word cipher, and z 
being the same in zero, and strange to 
say, both words come from the Arabic 
and mean nought. The words size 


and seize contain both sounds. 
1. T and d have each one down- 
stroke, 


and therefore stand for 1. 
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T is the last letter in the word: unit. 
This is better seen in the phonograph- 
ic forms. Examples: tie 1, die — 
1, tide — 11, and edited — 111. 

2. N contains two downstrokes, 
thereby suggesting 2, and ng, the heavy 
or guttural sound of n is to have the 
same value attached to it. Example: 
knowing == 22. 

3. Small m and capital H, with 
their three downstrokes, equal 3, as- 
am, ma. Examples: him, hymn. 

4. Rand W. The word four con- 
tains exactly four letters, and the 
fourth and last letter is taken to rep- 
resent 4; therefore or——4; so does 
ear. W has two downstrokes and two 
upstrokes, hence its connection with 
four. Examples: we, Wye. 

5. F and V are the consonants in 
the word five, and V in the Roman 
notation stands for 5, hence the reason 
for taking these letters to represent 
that figure. The word fifty contains 
five letters. Examples: foe, vie. 

6. K and g, because k is one of the 
consonant sounds in the word six 
(siks) and g is its heavy sound; keg 
contains both and — 66. L is the 
twelfth letter in the ordinary alpha- 
bet, 12—6+6. Examples: low, lie, 
lea. 

%. Ch, separated from each other 
by seven letters in the ordinary alpha- 
bet, j, and y are all long letters like 
the figure 7, when written: etch — 7, 
edge—7, chew—7, Jew—=7, you==7. 

8. Ith, thee, sh, and zhee are looped 
letters and when written are in this 
respect like the figure 8. Examples: 
shy 8, ash=8, measure — 384, 
treasure — 1484, pleasure — 9584. 

9. P and b, as printed letters, re- 
semble the figure 9, when written, 
therefore, pipe and baby each equal 
99. 











Probably the worst feature about the 
wisdom that age brings us is the short 


time we have left to use it. 
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Health Topics. 
E. P. Minter, M.D. 





NEW DISCOVERIES FOR 1903. 


MARCONI. 


The “ New York World” for Janu- 
ary 4, 1903, publishes interesting in- 
terviews with the two great electri- 
cians, Marconi and Edison, on the 
discoveries in electrical science which 
will be of inestimable value to the 
world during the year 1903. 

Marconi says he has sent 2,000 
words of wireless dispatches across the 
Atlantic, and now claims that he can 
throw messages to any part of the 
earth over sea or land. He has al- 
ready reached a speed of fifteen words 
a minute, and will soon be able to send 
thirty words a minute. The Atlantic 
cable is only able to send about twenty 
words a minute. The cost of sending 
messages by the wireless system will 
be reduced to about one-tenth of that 
of the cable system at the present 
time. 


EDISON. 


Mr. Edison is full of hope for the 
year just beginning as to the result of 
his inventions. He has a number of 
very important practical inventions 
that will be put on the market in 1903, 
one of which is a new scorage battery 
which he thinks will solve the traffic 
problem. Horses for carts, drays, 
trucks, express wagons, and carriages 
will soon be a back number. On the 
question of health and remedy for dis- 
ease Edison makes the following com- 
ments, which will interest us all. He 
says: 

“ Medicine is playing out. All these 
discoveries of bacteria prove that it is 
all wrong and that we’ve been taking 





a million tons of stuff on a wrong 
theory. 

“Surgery, diet, antiseptics—these 
three—they are the vital things of the 
future in preserving the health of hu- 
manity. 

“ Scientists are discovering the bac- 
teria that cause disease, and other sci- 
entists are discovering how to exter- 
minate them. Doctors are learning 
that a proper diet is better than medi- 
cine. Doctors are not giving medicine 
nowadays like they used to. You can’t 
beat nature. Just give it a chance and 
it beats all the medicines in the world. 

“There has been a great deal of 
progress in medicine as well as in sur- 
gery. The doctors are performing 
bolder operations than formerly. They 
know more about the human frame 
and how to care for it. The doctor 
of the future—there will always be 
doctors—will instruct his patient how 
to care for the human frame and how 
to diet himself instead of giving him 
medicine. 

“Look at Lorenz; how perfectly he 
understands every ligament and ten- 
don in the limbs of a child. And how 
simple his operations are. It is a won- 
derful thing he is doing for humanity. 

“The bacteriologists have traced 
fevers to the little mosquito who goes 
about with his hypodermic syringe in- 
oculating human beings with fever 
bacilli. There is no doubt about their 
being right in that. Some way will be 
discovered to annihilate that mosquito, 
and the danger of yellow fever and all 
other kinds of fever will be minimized. 
“T see to-day that they have discov- 
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ered that the juice of a lemon will de- 
stroy the typhoid germ. I don’t doubt 
that it’s true. In my own experiments 
I have observed the effect of nitric 
acid in a way that prepares me to be- 
lieve in this new discovery.” 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT BATHS. 


A new and invaluable remedial 
agent has within the last few years 
been discovered in electricity and is 
now applied in the form of electric- 
light baths. We read in the good book 
that “the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep; and the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 
And God said, let there be light.” 

The light thus made was electric 
light, for it was made on the first day 
of creation, while the sun, moon, and 
stars were made on the fourth day of 
creation. “ God is light; in Him is no 
darkness at all.” We are fast ap- 
proaching an electric-light age. The 
power of electricity will soon be dis- 
covered as the power that rules the 
universe. Within the last four years 
electric light has been employed as a 
remedial agent in the form of baths. 
By it we get the penetrating rays of 
light applied to every part of the body. 
In this bath the body is surrounded 
by ninety to one hundred incandes- 
cent-light lamps, the effect of whic) 
is to rapidly increase the circulation 
of the blood in the skin, opening the 
pores, causing very free perspiration 
and the excretion of the morbid ele- 
ments found in the blood and tis- 
sues. Dr. John H. Kellogg, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., is one of the first to 
utilize electric light for baths. The 
result from their use is similar to that 
of the Turkish bath, which is to in- 
duce perspiration, purify the blood, 
and relieve tissues of morbid matter, 
to improve the circulation of the 
blood, and to destroy and remove from 
the body everything that would make 
a seed-bed for disease germs. This 
bath is destined to become very popu- 
lar and to be widely used as a remedy 
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for all forms of chronic disease. The 
first to be established in New York 
City is at Miller’s Sanatory Hotel, 41 
West Twenty-sixth Street. 


HAIR RESTORATIVES. 

Professor C. F, Chandler, of New 
York, has analyzed eight of the most 
widely advertised hair restoratives 
and informed the Board of Health 
that they all contained lead, some of 
them as much as seven grammes to 
the ounce. Among other ingredients 
were found in them mercury, oxide of 
zine, and corrosive sublimate. These 
are mineral poisons, that when used 
on the head are liable to be absorbed 
by the blood and tissues and do serious 
injury. The nutrition that the hair 
requires to promote its growth is 
found in pure blood, and such blood is 
not made out of deadly poisons. Good 
food, baths that promote cleanliness, 
cool ventilated hats, massage, and 
friction are the most harmless and the 
best hair restoratives. 


THE NEW COVENANT. 


In the eighth chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, from the 
10th to the 13th verses, inclusive, we 
find the following: 

10. “For this is the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws in their minds and in 
their hearts: and I will be to them a 
God and they shall be to me a people: 

11. “And they shall not teach 
every man his neighbor and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord; 
for all shall know me from the least 
to the greatest. 

12. “ For I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness and their sins and in- 
iquities will I remember no more. 

13. “In that he saith, A new cove- 
nant, he hath made the first old. 
Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away.” 

Now Phrenology and physiology 
clearly teach the fact that the brain 
is the organ of the mind and the 
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heart is the organ for circulating the 
blood. The brain develops the intel- 
lect, the mind,and the heart is the seat 
of the feelings, and circulates the 
blood by electricity. God’s laws are 
stamped upon both the brain and 
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heart, which, when we fully under- 
stand them, will teach us how we all 
shall know the Lord, from the least 


to the greatest. Phrenology and elec- 
tricity will, when fully understood, 
solve the problem of life. 


—__@-________. 


Electric-Light Bath. 


VALUE IN 
OF VARI- 


ITS THERAPEUTIC 
THE TREATMENT 
OUS DISEASES. 


Evectric-Lieut Barus have re- 
cently been added to the Miller Turk- 
ish, Roman, and Electric Baths, at 41 
West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
City. : 

The Exvecrric-Licut Baru is the 
outgrowth of numerous experiments, 
which proved conclusively that Elec- 
tric Light stimulates and promotes the 
vital functions of both plant and ani- 
mal life. Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Station reports, in 1890: 

I. “ That electric light may be used 
under such conditions as to make it 
fairly comparable to sunlight in its pow- 
er to promote protoplasmic activity.” 

II. “ That electric light acts as a tonic 
to plants so that they are able to en- 
dure adverse conditions which otherwise 
would cause them to collapse.” 

III. * That the electric light is a true 
vital stimulus, since its effect upon 
plants at night is essentially the same 
as that of the longer day of the Arctics 
upon plants growing in that region.” 

Herve-Mangon demonstrated “ that un- 
der the influence of electric light plants 
developed chloraphyl and performed he- 
liotrapism, turning toward the light.” 

Prillieux proved “that electric light 
promoted assimilation in plants.” Sie- 
mens reported “that plants exposed to 
electric light at night far surpassed in 
darkness of green and vigorous appear- 
ance generally, those which were not 
thus exposed. Fruits also were more 
perfectly developed and of a finer fla- 
vor.” 


STIMULATES TISSUE 
BUILDING. 


The Etectrric-Licnt Bata, applied 
lightly, stimulates sluggish cells and 
tissues, promoting assimilation and 


the building-up processes. By simply 
increasing the intensity and duration 
of the bath it has proved to be by far 
the most vigorous and effective agent 
yet discovered in promoting oxidation 
and free elimination of effete and poi- 
sonous substances. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sanitarium, who has 
used this bath extensively for over ten 
years, says: 

“That the Electric-Light Bath in- 
ereases oxidation is shown by the in- 
crease in amount of carbonic-acid gas 
exhaled. That the amount of perspira- 
tion was twice as much in the same 


length of time as by the Turkish or 
Russian baths. That the quantity of 


urea and other solids of the urine for 
the twenty-four hours during which the 
bath was taken, was less after the elec- 
tric-light bath than after the Russian 
and Turkish baths, proving that more 
of these waste materials was excreted 
through the pores of the skin when thus 
stimulated to action.” 


PROFESSOR WINTERNITZ, Professor 
of Nervous Diseases, Royal University, 
Vienna, says (FORTSCHRITTE DER 
HyYDROTHERAPIE): 


“The electric-light bath presents an 
advantage over every other means of ap- 
plying heat, in the readiness with which 
the dosage may be regulated as regards 
time and intensity. It is undoubtedly 
true that radiant heat penetrates the 
tissues much more deeply than conduct- 
ed heat (hot air), and it is very prob- 
able also that the inner life of the cell 
is influenced Knowing the pow- 
erful influence of light upon the life 
of the cell and of the whole organism, 
we believe that this method will hold a 
prominent place among the forms of 
thermal applications, and that we shall 
be enabled by its use to influence a 
series of maladies more quickly, more 
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effectively, and more satisfactorily than 
heretofore.” 


INDICATIONS. 


The Electric-Light Bath can be so 
readily modified and adapted to dif- 
ferent conditions that it is safely and 
successfully used in many weak and 
feeble conditions, such as dropsy from 
heart and kidney disease, where free 
elimination is very desirable but al- 
most impossible by other means. In 
chronic rheumatism, neuritis, neuras- 
thenia, neuralgia, gout, and all condi- 
tions due to the uric-acid diathesis 
and retention of poisonous substances, 
such as Bright’s disease, migrain, tox- 
emia in chronic dyspepsia and consti- 
pation, torpid liver, and obesity, it 
gives most gratifying results. 

All whose business or profession 
compels them to lead a sedentary life, 
who hardly ever exercise enough to in- 
duce perspiration, may be assured that 
the electric-light bath will clear their 
brains as well as their dingy or sallow 
skins, and stimulate every vital func- 
tion to healthy activity. 

The Electric-Light Bath at Miller’s 
is a radiant heat, cabinet bath, lighted 
with one hundred sixteen candle-pow- 
er incandescent electric lights, whose 
thousands of rays are multiplied and 
focussed on the occupant of the bath 
by mirrors and reflectors. The direct 
and reflected rays of light, thus con- 
centrated and intensified, penetrate 
the deepest tissues of the body, in- 
crease oxidation, and stimulate all the 
vital forces. Assimilation, tissue- 
building, and nerve-feeding, as well as 
elimination of effete and poisonous 
substances, are promoted more effec- 
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tively by this bath than by any other 


means. Profuse perspiration is pro- 
duced in the majority of cases in from 
three to five minutes. The effects of 
the bath can be easily and instantly 
controlled, increased or diminished, to 
suit the comfort or condition of the 
bather. This is possible in the elec- 
tric-light bath as in no other. The 
effect of the bath is not dependent on 
the temperature of the air in the cab- 
inet, but is the result of the direct 
and reflected rays of light and radiant 
heat. The instant a group of lights is 
turned on or off the intensity of the 
bath is at once increased or dimin- 
ished. 

Two different styles of this bath 
have been installed at Miller’s. In 
one the bathers sit upright, in the 
other they recline. The head is not 
enclosed, hence the bather breathes 
fresh air at ordinary room-tempera- 
ture. The temperature in the cabinet 
ranges from 100° to 110° F., depend- 
ing on the duration of the bath. The 
Turkish hot-rooms range from 140° 
to 180° F., and even at this degree of 
heat the action is slower and less vig- 
orous than is that of the electric-light 
bath at a lower temperature. 

The Etecrric-Licnt Batu is fol- 
lowed by massage, shampoo, salt rub, 
and spray, the same as with the Turk- 
ish bath, which latter will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 

A new department, exclusively for 
ladies, has just been fitted up at 
Miller’s, with porcelain electric bath- 
tub, an elegant reclining electric-light 
bath (cabinet), needle bath, spray and 
shampoo room finished in Italian mar- 
ble, and made as attractive as possible. 





THE PHYSIOLOGIC CARE OF COLDS. 


By C. H. SHeparp, M.D. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Inasmuch as a congested condition 
of the mucous membrane of the head 
and throat is always present in case of 
colds, and the breaking up of this con- 
dition is the prime requisite, and as 


elimination is the most powerful meas- 
ure of relief, it is a source of gratifica- 
tion that, in the proper use of heat, we 
have the most powerful eliminating 
agent that is known. The most con- 
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venient and effective form of utilizing 
heat on the human economy is by the 
modern Turkish bath. It has been 
thoroughly tested in thousands of 
cases, and never known to fail. Its ac- 
tion is so positive that reiief follows 
promptly on its application. At such 
times there is a determination of blood 
and nervous energy to the mucous 
membranes. The action of heat re- 
laxes the tissues, thereby inviting a 
normal circulation through the con- 
gested parts and changing this deter- 
mination to the surface and extremi- 
ties, thus restoring the balance to the 
circulation, and at the same time un- 
loading the system of its impurities 
through the skin and other natural 
excretories, instead of the internal mu- 
cous membrane. 

All the various effects that follow 
what is called “ taking cold,” are trace- 
able to the skin’s failure to send off 
waste in the insensible perspiration. 
The catarrh which shows itself in a 
discharge from the nostrils is a very 
clear effect of this failure of the skin. 
The substance which ought to pass 
away in insensible perspiration forces 
its way through the membranes of the 
nostrils in a thickened state, only be- 
cause it is not sent off by the chilled 
and deadened skin. If the skin was 
doing its work, this effect could not 
possibly occur. 

During a cold the system is strug- 
gling to rid itself of impurities through 
the Schneiderian membrane, where 
the sense of smell is located. This is 
naturally very tender and sensitive, 
and is made more so by the abnormal 
condition. The Turkish bath enforces 
a derivative action, and the discharge 
is largely carried off through the exter- 
nal skin and no longer remains a 
source of irritation. The normal bal- 
ance is restored, and if utilized at the 
outset relief is prompt. The heat 
opens the sluice-ways of the skin, and 
the system is quickly unloaded of what 
has been blocking the outlets, but in 
the later stages, and when the whole 
body is burdened with debris, the re- 
sult of a long infringement of the laws 
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of health, a persevering course of 
treatment is required. The Turkish 
bath is equal to this emergency, and 
may be desirable twice a day. Fur- 
thermore this bath is reconstructive, 
for it not only removes from the blood 
its used-up material, but hastens on 
the new supply of invigorated blood, 
and thus every function of the body is 
quickened. It also removes the su- 
perfluous accumulations of the outer 
layer of the skin and enables it to com- 
plete the perfect work of reconstruc- 
tion. In cases where pneumonia has 
developed, its action is most salutary. 
One of the latest cases was fully re- 
stored inside of two weeks from the 
onset of the disease. 

The primary cause of all disease is 
internal. No disease develops in the 
body from any accidental or secondary 
cause without the co-operation of the 
fundamental one. Health is the har- 
monious action of all the functions. 
There is no doubt that the larger 
amount of disease comes from unsuita- 
ble food, producing abnormal condi- 
tions of the blood. Too frequently 
there is a wrong selection of food, and 
often an imperfect preparation of that 
which is of itself is good. 

Inasmuch as people are inclined to 
cater more to the taste and fancy, 
rather than to consider the hygienic 
value of their foods, the result of their 
feeding is sure to produce a state of in- 
harmony. The blood can not thus be 
furnished with the proper elements for 
forming healthy tissue. Man does not 
live by what he eats, but by what he di- 
gests and appropriates. Health is 
man’s normal condition. No ache or 
pain should trouble any human being 
until death comes naturally at the end 
of a long life. If this desideratum is 
not secured, there is evidently some 
mistake in the dietetic habits. 

Frequently the body is pickled with 
common salt, which is equivalent to 
saying it is poisoned by it. The salt 
dissolved in the blood passes into all 
the tissues. Osmosis takes place. 


Through the cell membranes the salt 
enters the cell and the cell contents 
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pass out. These constituents, freed through the abuse of common salt, 
from the tissues, must be excreted and the system is made more suscepti- 
through the kidneys as waste mate- ble to colds. 

rial. Thus degeneration takes place, (To be continued.) 





“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the kn»wledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
A STRONG INHERITANCE. 
By UncLe JOE. 


No. 604.—Prince Michael Canta- months old. The photograph of this 
cuzene (Count Speransky) at six child as he appeared at six months old 
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Photo by Helene De Mrosovsky, St. Petersburg. 
MICHAEL PRINCE CANTACUZEEN, 
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shows him to be perfectly healthy and 
full of vigor, and ready for any emer- 


gency. His mother was Miss Julia 
Dent Grant, grandchild of General 
Grant, whom he used to call “ Little 
Sunshine,” and, judging from the por- 
trait of the little child, we can see 
strong indications that he has inherited 
his sturdiness of character from his 
Great Grandfather. 
well-made boy, and it is said that now, 
at two years old, he has not known what 
sickness is. He has the basilar brain 
which gave his Great Grandfather his 
remarkable energy of mind, but it is 
not in the base of the brain that this 
child will live entirely. He has a good 
top head, well-rounded out moral char- 
acter, hence he is bound to have a dis- 
tinct influence over others. He will be 
positive, courageous, far-sighted, am- 
bitious, and will manifest a strong, 
well-stored memory, and will be a reg- 
ular “ chatter-box,” and as a politician 
will make an impressive speaker; in 
fact, he will do more in this line than 
his Great Grandfather did. What 
General Grant said was to the point, 
but he did not care to elaborate or en- 
large on what he had to say. This 
child will not only fill his time well, 
but he will have plenty to talk about, 
and will very early declare his likes and 
dislikes, his fears and ambitions, his 
wishes as well as his intentions. 

We see great possibilities in this 
child, and we trust that he will be 
rightly developed, and that he will 
preserve his American rights and pre- 


He is a large and 
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rogatives whatever his surroundings in 
Russia may be. 

It is said that he is the only privi- 
leged child to play with the Royal chil- 
dren in the Czar and Czarina’s nur- 
sery. 


COUNTRY BOY’S OPPORTUNITIES. 

In the country boys dream of the city 
and its great opportunities. They see, in 
their minds, enormous stores, vast libra- 
ries and reading rooms, great opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement, excellent day 
schools and evening schools, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, evening universi- 
ties, and other institutions where seek- 
ers after knowledge may satisfy their 
longings. In other words, to the country 
boy the city is a sea of opportunities. 

On the other hand, the city bred boy, 
who has breathed this air of opportunity 
from childhood, who has passed libraries 
and reading rooms so many times that 
their familiarity and commonness have 
taken the edge off his mental appetite for 
their contents, longs for the free air and 
wider space of the country. 

If a country boy is made of the right 
stuff, instead of dreaming of great op- 
portunity in the city, and longing for ac- 
cess to better libraries and larger schools, 
he will try to redeem himself from the 
meagreness and narrowing influences of 
his surroundings. Every book will be to 
him a precious luxury, an opportunity to 
open a little wider the door of his narrow 
life. If he is determined to get on in the 
world, the things that seem to hold him 
back will be converted into stepping- 
stones to higher levels. Like Lincoln, 
Gartield, Grant, Greeley, Burritt, and the 
long list of our country’s great men who 
had to struggle against far greater odds, 
without the advantages of the country 
boy of to-day, he will prove himself great- 
er than his limitations. 


The Human Passion for Pets. 


THE ORGAN OF PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


Compared with the past, this is not 
the age of masterful human passions. 
It is an age des fantaisies. Fads, 
fancies, abnormities, if you will, but 
passions of the great heroic sort are 
rare. Even eccentricities bear no 
longer the stamp earnest. 


One of the emotional fancies or 
lighter passions of the present time is 
of a kind which mystifies many people, 
arouses a feeling akin to disgust in 
some, ridicule in others, and sympathy 
in the few. It is the passion for pets. 

One must cultivate sympathy and 
interest in individual experience and 
character to understand this. One 
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must also take into consideration the 
seemingly unaccountable trend and im- 
pulse of the mass, or of certain social 
nuclei under important conditions and 
serious crises, to be tolerant with un- 
yielding and tenacious fancies. 

There is something in human nature 
which bubbles up like water rising to 
its level, and which serves in individ- 
uals, as in social organizations, as a 
distraction. This, in social upheaval, 
usually takes the form of gay intoxi- 
cation. In individuals it usually mani- 
fests itself in love of playfellows or 
pets, or in sports and gaming. 

A great lady of olden days once 
wrote at random in her diary, when 
she was obliged to drop a serious sub- 
ject: “There! I must stop—to dress 
for a ball!” 

It reads startlingly frivolous. But 
she adds, discreetly: “Yes, I must 
dress for a ball! And, after all, is it 
not a blessing that we sometimes are 
compelled to stop thinking in order to 
dress for a ball! How many have been 
burned at the stake who would never 
have thus suffered if their too zealous 
thinking had been interrupted by the 
necessity to dress for a ball!” 

Seated in Madison Square Park the 
other day, my own thoughts became, in 
spite of myself, distracted by a little 
play going on in front of me. There 
were only two witnesses, a little girl 
on the next bench and myself. The 
performers were a lady and her dog. 
I am not a dog fancier, but I think 
the little animal was a bull-terrier. 
She threw a hard, round rubber-ball up 
in the air, at long range, short range; 
it rolled along the walk, trundled across 
the green, bounded across the street; 
whatever its course or destination the 
little dog never failed to seize the ball 
in his teeth and bring it back in tri- 
umph to his young mistress. He was 
happy, she was diverted; so were the 
onlookers. I rose and walked to the 
street. At the entrance to the green 
was another lady with two dogs—a 
Yorkshire and Skye and another. She, 
too, was all devotion to the brace of 
canine flesh she held in leash. 
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In the thick of a Broadway throng 
you meet the man and his mastiff. In 
beer shop or butcher shop there is al- 
ways the little dog, with “his ears cut 
short and his tail cut long.” In sunny, 
beautiful parlor the silken-clad lady 
smoothes her Angora; in bright sit- 
ting-room another perks and chippers 
to her golden canary. In rude tene- 
ment the old woman cares for and 
brings dinner to her cat. and little 
children fondle the pup and kitten. 
No passion is more universal than this 
passion for pets, and nowhere do we 
see more horse and dog fancying than 
in New York. 

I know a lady who has a keen love 
for money-making. She is interested 
in all promising investments; she 
dotes upon them. She would be a Wall 
Street king were she a man, instead of 
being a little sprightly Englishwoman. 
But, oh! when I saw her last she was 
plunged in the deepest grief over the 
loss of her Japanese dog. Nothing 
could console her. I proposed a sub- 
stitute in the form of a small Italian 
greyhound or a playful Yorkshire. 
But no. Even the ghost of the little 
Jap would be preferable to the igno- 
miny attendant upon a transfer of affec- 
tion. Even her parrot shrieked in vain. 
The worldliest actress dotes on pets. 
Pet alligators, pet snakes, pet pan- 
thers and dogs galore. The great 
Sarah leads the van in the present 
era I believe. Let me see—what is her 
latest? The papers will always tell 
you. 

I once heard a well-known gentle- 
man say, upon his return from a big 
exposition wherein he had enterprises 
of great pith and moment, that the 
thing “he enjoyed the most while 
there was the sight of some dear little 
guinea-pigs!” And only the other 
day, a lady, returning to the waiting 
arms of her better half. remarked in 
my hearing: “ Oh, my dear, I have just 
bought two of the sweetest little white 
mice! But they keep me awake at 
night! ” 

The love for a pet horse really seems 
a sensible and easily understood affec- 
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tion, and that men grow to fancy 
Bucephelus seems natural, especially 
from the natural liking of man for 
out-door sports. 

An artistic appendage to a domestic 
establishment, as well as one which 
suggests scientific interest, is an aqua- 
rium. How charmingly pretty and 
fresh they may be made and kept, with 
their jewel-like inhabitants. Some- 
thing spiritual and pleasing to the 
artistic sense cannot fail to raise the 
standard of taste above a too emotional 
basis. M. R. MAcKkENZzIE. 


CAUSALITY. 


A Story of Professor Huxley.— 

The reputation of Professor Huxley 
as a teacher is well known. Almost 
equally so is his estimate that only 
about one-tenth of the students at his 
lectures understood what he was talk- 
ing about. The following story of the 
great evolutionist appears in the recent 
“Life and Letters of Huxley,” by his 
son, and, although some may have 
heard it before, it is still well worth 
relating. Huxley was accustomed to 
tell the story against himself, and Dr. 
(now Sir) Michael Foster used to add 
maliciously that disgust at the small 
impression he seemed to have made 
was the true reason for his resignation 
of the Fillerian lectureship in 1867. 

“In my early period as a lecturer I 
had very little confidence in my general 
powers, but one thing I prided myself 
upon was clearness. I was once talk- 
ing of the brain before a large mixed 
audience, and soon began to feel that 
no one in the room understood me. 
Finally, I saw the thoroughly interest- 
ed face of a woman auditor, and took 
consolation in delivering the remain- 
der of the lecture directly to her. At 
the close my feeling as to her interest 
was confirmed when she came up and 
asked if she might put one question 
upon a single point which she had not 
quite understood. ‘Certainly,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Now, Professor,’ she said, ‘ is 
the cerebellum inside or outside the 
skull ?? ”—“ McGill Outlook.” 
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Professor Huxley has large Causal- 
ity, and can argue and reason well, but 
had he possessed more of the per- 
ceptive mind he would have shown and 
demonstrated what he talked about, 
and thus have “hit the nail on the 
head.” 


THE ORGANS OF FIRMNESS AND 
SECRETIVENESS. 


TABBY HELPS AS WELL AS SHE CAN. 


That was twenty-three years ago. Life 
after that in the little farm cottage, with 
no one to act as mediator, was awkward 
and dreary for a while, but eventually a 
remedy was found. It was the family 
cat. 

“Tabby, I think we must have some 
sugar, some molasses, and some tea,” 
Mrs. Stewart would say to the cat, where- 
upon Mr. Stewart would hitch up the 
team and execute the orders transmitted 
through Tabby. 

“ Tabby, I think I shall go to town to- 
morrow, and J ought to have a clean 
shirt, oughin’t I?” Mr. Stewart would 
say to Tabby, whereat the clean shirt 
would be produced. 

When Tabby died there was another 
to take its place. It took several pussies 
to span the long period of silence, but it 
was carefully seen to that a cat was 
never wanting. In moments of sadness, 
sickness, misfortune, or joy, the vow was 
never forgotten. Long winter evenings 
the strange couple sat before the fire, he 
reading, she knitting, but never speaking 
a word or exchanging a glance. But 
their studied silence had bred a perfect 
understanding, so that each divined the 
other’s wants and instantly supplied 
them. 

Every morning and every night Mrs. 
Stewart prayed by the bedside of herself 
and husband, and in every prayer there 
was a fervent word for the conversion of 
her husband, but not a word directly to 
him. He never resented this persistence, 
but, on the other hand, speaking to the 
cat, hoped that his wife would eventually 
see the so-called error of her way. 
Friends and relatives used every means, 
first to harmonize the couple, and, fail- 
ing in that, to separate them; but their 
efforts were ineffectual. 

Last Saturday Mrs. Stewart told Tabby 
that she needed some tea and sugar. Mr. 
Stewart obediently started for town. 
When he returned the house was singu- 
larly silent. The cat mewed sadly and 
guided the farmer upstairs and to the 
bedroom. There Mrs. Stewart lay dead 
on the bed. Heart disease had killed her. 

Summoning an undertaker, Mr. Stew- 
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art had the body embalmed and buried. 
No Christian service was observed at the 
funeral, and it shows the nature of athe- 
ism that with apparent unconcern he 
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buried his wife without granting to her 
memory the religious rites which he 
knew she would wish performed.—L. J. 
W., in The Christian Work. 


—— 9 - 


THE TONGUE. 


BY REV. 


“The boneless so small and 
weak, 


Can crush and kill,’ declared the Greek. 


tongue, 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, “ than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead: 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your 
head.” 


PHILIP BURROWS STRONG. 


“The tongue can speak a word whose 
speed,” 

Says the Chinese, “ outstrips the steed.” 

this impart: 

storehouse 


While Arab sage doth 
“The tongue’s great 
heart.” 


is the 


From Hebrew wit the 
“Though feet should 
tongue.” 


maxim sprung, 
slip, ne’er let the 


The sacred writer crowns the whole: 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 
soul.” —Examiner. 


a @—_—_—_———_ 


PHRENOLOGY 
PART 
LOVE, LOVE 


(Continued from January Number. 


By Margaret 


While festival 
Is passing with its glad goodwill and 
cheer, 
The while Eventualita in words 


Most fitting tells of Love’s engoldened 


years, 
While sweet Womana turns her joy-filled 
eyes 


To him who ealls her wife—O, vision fair! 

Within the portal of the Festal Hall 

Dear St. Phrenology stands smiling on 

The scene of beauteous happiness, stands 
with 

The little Dan, half-hid within the sheen 

Of her white robe. They rise to pay de- 
voir 

In silent homage. 

She passes to the fireside-altar 

With thought-wand bids the 
vance, the Twain 

To stand with her near the baptismal font 

Before the shrine of Veneratia 

With all their household kin. 


With the little Dan 
and 
guests ad- 


Resplendent joy 
And happiness hold sway. The flashing 
lights, 
incense 
gold, 
The new-created Love-born song of Love. 


The rare, the swing of censer 


AND CUPID. 
IV 
SUBLIME. 


— 


Isabel Cox. 


One cadence sweet as angel 


ling’ring 
bells, 
Till silence solemn, sacred rests o’er all, 
And in the silence gold, Phrenology. 
“This Hour of Love’s sweet Even Song, 
Dear Ones, 


From my Cathedral altar-shrine I’ve 
come, 

This Jubilate Hour to know of you 

Before these witnessing—your kin and 


friends, 
My handmaids, servitors and little Dan— 
What I have been to you and ye to me. 
Your answer, be it good or ill, shall e’er 
Be treasured in my scroll of memory. 
Well have ye followed me and faithful 
been, 
Not as the slave to master, but as Man 
And Woman knowing Truth to it are 
true. 
Ye have been leal to me and to my creed 
And now I bid you think and say if I 
Have kept my promises to each of you.” 


Womana for her answering gives glance 

To Manus and he understands, just as 

He’s ever known her very thought and 
wish 


Ere voice-interpreted. He makes reply. 
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“O, St. Phrenology,” he answers, “ for 

Womana, my dear Wife, the Mother of 

My children, do I speak and for myself. 

Thou didst give her to be my Helpmate 
true; 

So has she been these happy love-told 
years, 

With all of blessedness that Woman Good 

Can give to Man. Aye, thou hast given 
us 

The full fruition of thy promising. 

Until this Even Song of Love, dear Love. 

If e’er we’ve erred in blindness of thy law 

So have we reaped full harvesting of 
tears; 

If e’er life gave to us its golden sheaves 

It was thy giving and thy law-desire; 

lf eer a thorn ’twas this—we crushed the 
rose; 

If e’er a laurel 
erwoned; 

Whate’er of Ill *twas ignorance of Good; 

Whate’er of Good we owe that Good to 
thee. 

Be thou with us for aye.” 


*twas thy hand that 


In modest voice 

Intoned with charmful strength Womana 
speaks. 

“ Dear St. Phrenology, I thank thee for 

Thy gracious giving unto me and mine. 

Thou hast been Household Oracle to us, 

Hast blest our home and thou hast hal- 

lowed it 

guardian care 

children all, 

Aye, children’s children, are fruition of 

Thy changeless law in body, mind and 
soul. 

Thou hast shown, too, how Woman can be 
leal 

And loyal Wife and Mother, making home 

A haven-rest from life’s ill-storms and 
yet 

May dedicate her very Self to Love, 

May thro’ that Love reach heights she had 
not known 

In lower paths of selfishness. One gift 

Of thee I ask. Make me to see my way 

In clearer light out from my little world, 

To know straight path to all who may 
have need 

Of me. This gift, this gift of thee, I ask.” 


“ Dear St. Phrenology,” in one accord 
They speak, Womana’s cadenced under- 
tone 
*Neath voice of 
hear 
In crush of mighty harmonies one strain 
That seems more sweet than they. In 

one accord, 
“Dear St. Phrenology, we take from this 
Glad Jubilee of Love, this Even Song, 
Its brightest silver star, its fairest bloom, 
Its sweetest cadence, dearest memory, 
Its rarest incense, all its brightest, best, 
Its fairest, sweetest, dearest, rarest and 


With these years. Our 


Manus, as ofttimes we 
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We place them at thy feet, for they are 
thine. 

They are but portion of thy graciousness 

These love-blest years. Aye, they are 
thine, are thine.” 


While Marriagus and Constance beautify 

The altar-place with incense of fair 
blooms, 

While Veneratia swings censer gold 

And Hope and Spiritus low bow in prayer, 

While Tuna’s chanting song grows sweet- 
er still 

With Love’s sweet rhythmic flow, the 
voice is heard 

Of St. Phrenology in benison, 

A triune benediction. “ My grace be 

Upon this Twain, upon their home and 
lives; 

My grace upon their thought and word 
and deed; 


My grace upon all who may know my 
Truth; 

My grace upon all who my Truth may 
scorn; 

My grace upon all who my Truth know 
not; 


Grace be to all, to you, to all Mankind.” 


While Conjugalia illumes the words 

Of benison ’mong Household Memories, 

In golden stillness of the chanting song, 

From shim’ring foldings of the fair white 
robe 

Of St. Phrenology steps forth the Boy, 

Dan Cupid, white-winged, with one tiny 
hand 

Enclasping bow and arrow (broken now), 

The other half raised as in questioning 

If he should speak or no. As wistful, shy, 

He stands the moment, St. Phrenology 

Awakes his wish to speech. 


“May it please all,” 
The Boy begins, his pinions fluttering 
As if half fear, “‘ full fifty years agone 
This very night I wandered lone and sad 


Because of sorrow I had wrought in 
hearts 

I fain had gladdened; wandered sad and 
lone 


In loving blindness and in blinded love. 

In darksome, aimless dreariness I heard 

A Voice and saw a Presence wondrous 
fair, 

Obeyed the Voice and with the Presence 
bright 

(Twas St. Phrenology’s 
clasped) 

I entered her Cathedral, heard the vow 

Of Manus and Womana, Youth and Maid, 

The chanting wish of wedding guests, the 
Song 

Of Love, and saw the beauteousness of 
Love— 

Not Love that finds the mire and thorn 
ofttimes 


hand [ 


own 
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But Love that turns its fair rose-face unto 

The zenith sun-star. St. Phrenology 

Bade me dwell with her in Cathedral 
Fane, 

Bade me list to the Oracle of Truth, 

To go with her into the very home 

Of Manus and Womana, there to learn 

What Love should be, to read as living 
scroll 

Their lives, to dwell until the Even Song 

With her. So has she been my Oracle, 

Interpreting to me life’s lessons hard, 

With her I’ve seen this Twain live out 
their lives 

From Wedding Hour till now. 
the creed 

Of St. Phrenology and seen how in 

Accordant harmony were creed and life. 

Regretful do I see the ‘might have 
been,’ 

The Evil garmented by me with Good, 

The hearts and lives of men a darksome 
woof 

Enwoven, and the golden threads of Love 

Wrought through a crimson, tear-marred 
maze of sin. 

The orange-wreath 
thorn; 

My birth-gift has been oft a faded rose. 

Unguided, blinde4, I’ve called Pity Love, 

And Fancy, Friendship, and Desire I’ve 
named 

With Love’s dear name. 
norance; 

My eyes were blinded and I knew it not. 

My life has been without one thoughtful 
aim, 

And, penitent, I make confession-vow 

To thee, dear St. Phrenology. I do 

Attest my covenantal pledge to thee 

Before this household, Manus and the 
fair 

Womana and their kin—’fore wedding 
guests. 

With song and incense does my wish arise 

To be thy servitor, to do thy will. 

Take thou my bow and arrow, with my 
pledge 

Of loving lealty and loving Love.” 


I’ve read 


has hidden oft a 


But ’twas in ig- 


Dear St. Phrenology’s first answering 

Is kiss-caress upon the fair-tressed brow. 

“ Be not cast down, dear little Cupid Boy, 

For thou hast erred in blindness, not in 
wish, 

And mayst redeem thy deeds of error-ill, 

Redeem Love’s gold from base Desire’s 
alloy. 

Unblinded thou shalt yet discern the Rose 

Of Love from Fancy and from Friend- 
ship’s bloom; 

Unblinded thou shalt see the sun-star, 
Love, 

Unblinded lead to Love’s nativity. 

Thy tiny hands shall be a very guide 
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O’er pitfalls thro’ the maze of seeming 
Love. 

For it shall be thy task to will the Heart 

To wait decision of the Mind, the Soul, 

To know what is the best in knowledge- 
light 

Of present, past, and of the years to be. 


“ Dear little Dan, I do not censure thee, 

For thou hast blinded been and knew it 
not. 

Thou art forgiven for thy wandering 

From me, for thou art mine, dear way- 


ward Boy, 

My very own since on Earth Life was 
born. 

Since Timus measured out the first Sixth 
Day, 

Since Man to Woman first spake words of 
Love, 

My erring charge thou hast been, little 
Dan. 

Thou hast a wanderer been o’er the 
Earth 


Of thy blind choice and my love-pity e’er 
Has followed thee in all thy wanderings. 
I do not censure thee for error past; 
*Tis all forgot in welcoming of thee. 


“ Thou dost return, dear little Cupid Boy, 


Unto thine own, thy very own. These 
guests, 

These wedding guests (handmaids and 
servitors 


Who do my will, but not in servitude, 

In wish-desire) are to thee nearest kin 

And joy with me o’er thy return to-night. 

And so for bow and arrow do I give 

Love’s magic word that shall ope hearts 
for thee, 

Love’s mystic word that shall be Love’s 
command. 

So do I place upon thy brow thy name, 

Above it my own seal of Love for thee. 

A new name, dear, no longer ‘god of 
love,’ 

But ‘ Amo, Loving One, the Loving One. 

The wand’ring Amo, re-born unto Love! 

Unblinded Amo, human and divine! 

The white-winged Amo, leal and fair and 
good! 

Love-pinioned Amo! Amo, Loving One! 


,” 


O place of sacred joy-solemnity! 

O scene of solemn, sacred, gladsome joy! 
O mcement of glad, joyous sacredness! 
Bright-circled star-crests set in golden 


Love! : 

Love-garlands of fair flowers reaching 
down 

From dome and tassellated wall! Re- 
sponse 

Of myriad blooms Love-strewn! The 


sweet Love Song 
Of silver lyre-strings 
voice! 
The Jubilate Song! 


and of Tuna’s 


Love’s sweet Amen! 


THE END. 
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“« Phrenology brings Sunshine wherever it is Studied and Understood.” 


The New and the Old Phrenology 


It is difficult in these days to dis- 
cover what is really new from what is 
supposed to be old. Nearly every pa- 
per that one takes up bears a title of 
an article on “ New Thought.” 

A writer recently stated that the 
““New Thought’ is a science—the 
‘ Science of Right Thinking.’ But the 
brain-cells which have been shaped by 
the old thought of despondency and 
fear cannot all at once be reformed.” 

Phrenology may justly claim that 
she is ever new because she has ever 
produced the cheerful thought that 
gives strength, activity, and encour- 
agement to those who understand her. 
She has ever had before her the ideal 
of the highest culture, and has never 
preached the doctrine of despondency 
and fear; through the organ of Hope 
she has encouraged cheerfulness and 
through cheerfulness she has brought 


about health, wisdom in _ thought- 
building, power for good in admonish- 
ing others, prosperity because of tal- 
ents rightly used, success on account 
of concentration of thought, and use- 
fulness through the many mental pow- 
ers she has in her diadem. Phrenol- 
ogy has ever been in the vanguard 
of encouraging bright and uplifting 
thought. It is, of course, of vital ne- 
cessity to revise the old in the garb of 
modern thought. 

Old fashions come to light in new 
material, new forms, and new names 
attached thereto. Persons of fashion 
are always on the outlook for changes, 
even if these changes mean the re- 
vival, not necessarily “ of the fittest,” 
but of the past customs of dress; thus 
we have the large puff to the sleeve at 
the top and the small, tight cuff at the 
wrist; when this style vanishes, the 
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opposite one takes its place—namely, 
the tight-fitting sleeve at the top and 
the open, flowing sleeve at the wrist. 
Other parts of the dress receive similar 
radical variations in types, colors, 
forms, and outlines. But nothing is 
new under the sun, from the rays of 
the rainbow to the latest combination 
of color in bookbinding, carpets, or 
wall-papers. 

Phrenology, therefore, takes its 
stand with the “New Thought” of 
the day, for it has always dealt with 
mind-building and human culture; 
therefore its principles are priceless to 
those who desire to embrace the newer 
cult of the age. 
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DR. ADOLPH LORENZ. 


A famous surgeon has been among 
us, and his work remains with us as a 
monument of his noble services. He 
showed throughout his visit his intense 
interest in his work and his love of 
humanity. 

We unitedly admire his magnanim- 
ity, all the more so because his work is 
the restoration to freedom of so many 
little sufferers. 

Mr. Anderson has sketched for us 
as a frontispiece the great master and 
three little cripples creeping near him 
to be cured, while one little girl is 
happy with her skipping-rope. 





REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“ Evolution and Phrenology,” by Alfred 
Thomas Story, author of “ The Build- 
ing of the Empire.” Published by 
Fowler & Wells Co., and L. N. Fowler 
& Co., London. 

This book is timely and has been 
issued as an exposition on the study 
of mind in regard to the evolution- 
ary spirit of the age. It is in no 
sense of the term a text-book on the 
subject, nor does it claim to be, but it 
is a dissertation on the phenomena of 
mind, and is divided into twelve chap- 
ters. Its text recommends itself with- 
out illustrations, and as one _ reads 
through its pages the book seems to 
have been written at one sitting, with 
the object of inducing readers to give 
a consecutive amount of thought as to 
how the brain is influenced by growing 
civilization and what part evolution is 


playing in that development. In Chap- 
ter VII. the writer makes certain as- 
sumptions concerning the principles of 
the science, namely, that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, and, secondly, 
that the brain consists of a congeries of 
organs or centres, each having a distinct 
function to perform in the cerebral 
council, both these principles now being 
admitted by leading physiologists. The 
writer also takes for granted other 
broad generalizations, namely, that the 
organs of the intellect are situated in 
the frontal convolution, beyond the cere- 
bral centres; that the more animal 
functions have their location in the base 
of the brain; and that the upper, or 
cumulative, convolutions have to do 
with the manifestation of the moral and 
spiritual powers. He mentions what the 
eminent physiologist, Prof. Huxley, once 
said to Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace when 
the latter asked him why he did not ac- 
cept Phrenology as a science. The pro- 
fessor said, “ Because, owing to the 
varying thickness of the skull, the form 
of the outside does not correspond with 
that of the brain itself, and therefore 
the comparative development of differ- 
ent parts of the brain cannot be deter- 
mined by the form of the skull.” 

To this Dr. Wallace replied, “ That the 
thickness of the skull varied at most 
by a few tenths of an inch, whereas the 
variations in the dimensions of the form 
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of the head, as measured in different 
directions, varied by whole inches, so 
that the size and proportion of the head, 
as measured or estimated by Phrenol- 
ogy, were very slightly affected by the 
different thicknesses of the skull, which, 
besides, had been carefully studied by 
Phrenologists as dependent on tempera- 
ment, age, ete., could, in many cases, 
be estimated.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that a 
man of Huxley’s intellect and breadth 
of view did not break through the preju- 
dices of his day and give an independent 
examination to the science of Phrenol- 
ogy. There was every reason for him 
to do so in the publication of Dr. Fer- 
rier’s work on “Functions of the 
Brain,” which, if it did not mark an 
era in the history of cerebral physiol- 
ogy, at least called renewed attention 
to the claims of Phrenology, and proved 
to many who are not too prejudiced to 
allow facts their due weight, that. what 
was supposed to invalidate the so-called 
assumption of Phrenology went, in 
reality, a great way in support of its 
theories. 

The writer goes on to explain further 
experiments made by Dr. Ferrier. On 
page 79 he states, “ That man is an- 
chored to his environments by a hun- 
dred living chains. Each chain repre- 
sents a need, a dependence, but it rep- 
resents also a power and a joy. Man 
cannot ignore those various links to his 
surroundings without injury to the feel- 
ings of his being. They are not all 
equally imperative in their demands at 
one and the same time. Some feel 
stronger in youth, others in age.” 

In after chapters he proceeds to ex- 
plain various influences that show them- 
selves in man through his brain devel- 
opments. He refers to Dr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace’s criticisms on Darwin’s 
* Descent of Man” to show the succes- 
sive stages of improvement that have 
taken place in the various evolutionary 
periods of mankind. Thus the writer 
throws out in his volume an individual 
way of looking at the manifestation of 
the powers of the mind, and at the same 
time he refers to the later writings on 
the subject. 

The book is well printed on excellent 
paper, and presents a very readable 
form. It is short enough to be easily 
grasped, being 123 pages, while it is 
long enough to contain concerted views 
on the subject that it presents. We see 
no reason why there should not be a 
ready sale for this new work. 


“The Rational Memory,” by W. H. 
Groves. Published by the writer, 
Gloucester, Vt. 

The object of the writer on this 
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subject has been to bring before his 
readers the real system of memory, 
which he hopes will take the place 
of some of those that he calls arti- 
ficial systems which have been placed 
before the public of late years. The 
writer says some have excelled in 
treating one function of the memory 
and have ignored the other functions. 
He speaks of Dr. Pick, of England, who, 
in his work on “ Memory,” has treated 
admirably the law of comparison, but 
stops there. The writer believes in the 
natural and harmonious development of 
memory, and has endeavored to present 
ideas that, if carried out, will make the 
mind wax to receive, marble to retain. 

In his eighteen chapters he has spoken 
of the following factors of the mind that 
are necessary to cultivate memory: 
Concentration, Observation, Comparison 

comparison as to place, comparison as 
to time, names, words, and language. 

He divides his subjects into four 
classes of laws—the first law of associa- 
tion—Comprehension; the second law of 
association—Comparison; the third law 
of association—Causality; the fourth 
law of association—Concurrence. 

He gives many quotations to prove 
the above statements. As Phrenology 
agrees with him in regard to his di- 
vision of memory (for memory cannot 
be classed under one head, each faculty 
having its local memory) the chapter on 
Observation is particularly interesting 
and useful. 

We hope that his excellent digest of 
the subject will do much to increase the 
attention of others to the necessity of 
the present day for more concentrated 
attention relating to rational memory. 


“In the World Celestial,” by T. A. 
Bland, M.D., author of “ How to Get’ 
Well and Keep Well.” Published by 
T. A. Bland & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, 
$1.00. 

The book contains an introduction by 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D., President of 
the World’s Liberal Congress of Relig- 
ions. The book is a story of exception- 
al experiences told in a series of conver- 
sations by a well-known and popular 
author to his friend, who, by his per- 
mission, gives it to the public, veiling 
the real name of the author under the 
nom de plume of Paul. The writer of 
the book vouches for the integrity of 
* Paul,” and assures the reader that the 
story is true in its essential facts. It 
is a genuine romance of two worlds. 
This work is a record of the actual ex- 
periences of a person who, while in a 
hypnotic trance, spent ten days in the 
realm where dwell the so-called dead, 
and with his dead sweetheart as his 
guide makes a tour of the heavens and 
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hells, which he sees occupied by vast 
spaces between the earth and other 
planets. It is not only a marvellous 
revelation of scenes and conditions in 
the spirit world, but it is made perhaps 
more interesting by the story of a love 
which budded on earth and blossomed 
in heaven. The Rev. Minot J. Savage 
says: “It gives a picture of the future 
that one cannot help wishing could be 
true.” Mr. B. O. Flower in the “ Arena ” 
says, “ The chief interest in this volume 
is found in the ethical philosophy it em- 
bodies and the definite revelations it un- 
folds concerning the state that awaits 
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the soul of man.” At this period of the 
world’s advancement, when every one is 
seeking for something new and wonder- 
ful, we expect that it will receive a wide 
circulation. 

“The Left Side Man,” by Margaret 
Blake Robinson, author of “Souls in 
Pawn,” published by J. S. Oglesby, New 
York and London, is one we have just 
received; also “How to Acquire and 
Strengthen Will Power,” by Richard J. 
Ebbard, published by the Modern Med- 
ical Publishing Co., London. 

This and other interesting books will 
be reviewed shortly. 





TO OUR NEW 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .und recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b2 accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co , London. 

690.—M. Q.—Bement, Ill.—The gentle- 
man’s photographindicates awell-round- 
ed out head, which possesses a good deal 
of practical intuitiveness and desire to 
do work in a utilitarian way. He hates 
to see waste of any kind, but he is not 
mean or parsimonious himself. His 
head is high, which gives us to under- 
derstand that he lives above the physi- 
cal and material conditions of things. 
He is very positive, has will power and 
determination of character, and while 
he is sympathetic, he does not like to 
have any one doubt his opinion or try 
to persuade him from the view he has 
taken. He can be led but not driven to 
any change of opinion, and his wife and 
family, by understanding this, can ob- 
viate many difficulties that otherwise 
might cause him to be more positive in 
his views. His lips are firm, and he is 
sometimes reticent about his work, pos- 
sibly unnecessarily so, and probably 
without thought as to whether others 
are anxious to share this knowledge or 
not. It would be well for him to com- 
municate his ideas more freely and get 
into the habit of trusting his confidence 
with his wife. He looks as though he 
might have come from Puritan stock. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


He is adapted to professional work, 
and would have made a good surgeon, 
dentist, or a mechanic in some invent- 
ive line. He will enjoy writing out his 
ideas when he is a few years older. 

691.—M. Q.—Bement, Ill.—The photo- 
graph of this lady indicates that she has 
a common-sense way of looking at 
things, yet she is not without Ideality 
and taste for the beautiful in nature 
and art. She likes to have things sub- 
stantially good, and then if there is any 
opportunity to embellish her work she 
will certainly take it. She is energetic, 
thoughtful, sympathetic, and intuitive. 
She knows how to guide people the 
right way, and will not criticise a fault 
simply for the sake of pointing out a 
discrepancy or error. She has a dis- 
tinctly social nature, especially has she 
a regard for children and the aged. 
She would make an excellent teacher, 
nurse, parent, or missionary. She is 
firm, but her Firmness will manifest it- 
self in a persuasive way, and people will 
be inclined to follow her suggestions, 
and if she secures the loving regard of 
any one and the affection of children, 
she will be able to do what she likes 
with them. She believes in being kind, 
thoughtful, sympathetic, at the same 
time she lets people know she has well 
considered her conclusions. 

692.—E. McC.—Blissfield, Mich.—The 
photo of this lady indicates individual- 
ity of character and definiteness of pur- 
pose. She takes after her father in 
many respects, especially in her energy 
and positiveness of mind, and having a 
Motive-Mental Temperament when this 
photograph was taken. She _ should 
show a good deal of executive ability. 
She is highly ambitious, and will go to 
some pains to gain her point when 
working for any special object. If she 
were studying, she would put her mind 
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on her work, or if she were engaged 
in any social phase of life, she would 
manifest more than ordinary ability in 
influencing others. No one can fail to 
feel that she thoroughly means what 
she says when in her presence. She 
could become a good leader, and if mar- 
ried and settled down happily in life she 
would manifest a good deal of thought- 
fulness for her home and for those com- 
prising it. She is probably fond of out- 
door sports, games, and field exercises. 
She should be able to drive well and 
handle the horses quite easily. She will 
enjoy being where there is a good deal 
of life, and will not settle down to a 
quiet sphere, but will make some at- 
tractive occupation for herself even if it 
does not present itself in an ordinary 
way. 

693.—_F. S.—Adrian College, Mich.— 
This photograph indicates that we have 
before us a thoroughly womanly char- 
acter, one who will care for womanly 
pursuits, and when we say this we mean 
all the advanced studies that women are 
engaging in to-day. She will elevate 
any standard of study for women where- 
ever she is, and no one will feel that 
woman is being unsexed through study 
when meeting her. 

She has a full forehead, which shows 
that she possesses an excellent memory, 
good perceptive powers, an analytical 
mind, intuitive perceptions of character, 
and a thoughtfulness which reaches out 
in many directions. She will always 
benefit by her studies, whether she de- 
votes herself directly to teaching or to 
married life. Some people think that 
it is a mistake for girls to go to college 
and then settle down in a home of their 
own. They do not realize that the edu- 
cation they take is going to help them 
in their housekeeping, but it is, and 
they have a much more intelligent idea 
of life by having a well-trained mind 
than as if they have no opportunity to 
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devote their attention to the scientific, 
practical, or theoretical side of life. 
She possesses a fine disposition and will 
make many friends as_ she _ passes 
through life. She is not one-sided in 
her views, consequently will be liberal 
in her judgments and candid in her 
opinions. 

694.— E. M. K.— Philadelphia. — We 
do not think that the photograph you 
have sent us is a good one to judge from. 
The shadows on the photo are deceptive, 
and the mouth is very much drawn in, 
while the eyes are a little aslant from 
behind her glasses. Her head is partly 
covered by her cap, but we will confine 
our remarks to the parts of the head 
that we can distinguish easily. 

She has a comprehensive mind and a 
broad forehead that takes in a large 
amount of scientific study, and should 
be able to organize work and plan it 
out for a large number of people. She 
is self-contained and able to keep her 
own counsel; in fact, it might do her 
good to develop a little more open- 
mindedness or communicative ability. 
She does not make many mistakes by 
being over-ready to express her opin- 


ions. She is orderly and neat in her 
habits, and systematic in her way of 
doing her work. She is well able to 


reason things out from a given point, 
and prefers to know the why and where- 
fore of everything before she forms an 


opinion for or against a subject. This 
will incline her to look at both sides 
of a subject, and although she may 


doubt sometimes the veracity of others, 
yet she will not say very much until she 


is quite sure that she is right. Her or- 
ganization indicates health and excel- 


lent vitality to sustain her in her pro- 
fessional work. She is able to hold the 
confidence that others give her, and on 
this account may be trusted with re- 
sponsibilities which others would not 
be able to carry. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
q:.estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or IniTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


W. C. F.—New York City.—Your query 
(which is just to hand) with regard to 
the thickness of the skull and its rela- 
tion to the cultivation of the intellect- 
ual organs should be answered in the 


following way when you are arguing the 
facts of the case with others. 

It is not right for any one to con- 
sider the thickness of the skull in such 
a way as to regard it a barrier to the 
influence of the brain upon its internal 
tables, for where the brain is healthy 
the latter has a distinct influence over 
the covering which protects it. Persons 
who take up a skull and see how hard 
it is after death forget that in life it is 
adapted to the requirements of the 
brain, and grows in accordance with the 
activity of that organ. 
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The intellectual faculties can be cul- 
tivated the same as any of the organs 
of the brain, and all have their direct 
influence on the skull. If your friend 
doubts this let him test his own skull 
and test the working capacity of his 
brain and he will find that by hard 
study in mathematics or science he will 
materially effect a change of develop- 
ment in his cranial contour. We have 
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seen this repeatedly,and have had people 
come to see us to make inquiries with 
regard to the development of certain 
active faculties, so that we know in 
these cases the skull has been influenced 
through the brain’s action. 

Continue to make a study of Phre- 
nology and you will find our remarks 
to be correct. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


MONTHLY LECTURES AT THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL- 
OGY, 

24 East 22d Street, New York City. 


The monthly lecture for January was 
given by Dr. Alesha Sivartha, delegate 
to the International Conference to for- 
mulate a universal language, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The lecture was given on 
the first Tuesday in the month, January 
6th. The subject of the lecture was 
“Universal Language, Based on the 
Nature of Man,” and proved to be a 
subject which he has devoted much at- 
tention to for the past five years. The 
lecturer in a clear and logical way set 
forth the objects and benefits of such 
a language as could be easily used and 
conversed in by all nations. The adop- 
tion of such a language, the lecturer 
said, would be a saving to the United 
States alone of several million dollars 
a year. The lecturer had a number of 
diagrams to emphasize his remarks. 
There was a good attendance, ably pre- 
sided over by Charles Wesley Branden- 
burg, M.D., President of the Institute. 

At the close Dr. Sivartha related a few 
of his early reminiscences. As a boy 
of thirteen he read Combe’s “ Constitu- 
tion of Man,” and with careful study 
and observation began to examine 
heads, by which he earned money for the 
development and culture of his fine in- 
tellect. He early became acquainted 
with the late L. N. Fowler and remained 
a friend through life. 


FEBRUARY LECTURE. 


The February lecture will be given by 
Dr. Carleton Simon, President of the 
Hundred Year Club, on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 3d. The subject will be “ The Phe- 
nomena of Life and Death,” followed by 
Phrenological examinations. 


FIELD NOTES. 


On December 24th, Wave, only daugh- 
ter of S. C. and Annie Trawatha, of 
Pittsburg, was united in marriage to 
John D. Ban, of Washington, D. C. 

After a wedding supper and an even- 
ing spent socially with friends of the 
bride who had called, Mr. and Mrs. Ban 
departed to their own home, which had 
been previously furnished, and where 
they will be at home to their friends 
after January ist, at 368 Carolina Street, 
Pittsburg. They were the recipients of 
many beautiful and useful wedding 
gifts. 


Dr. SIBLEY’S LECTURES. 


We had the pleasure of attending Dr. 
Sibley’s first lecture in connection with 
the Institute on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 8th, and learned much that will 
benefit us in overcoming and assisting 
others to overcome imaginary ills. 

The course on Suggestive Therapeutics 
will be continued through February. 

The Doctor is a gifted speaker and we 
can confidently recommend his teaching 
to doctors, nurses, and all professions 
engaged in alleviating suffering human- 
ity. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PHRENOL- 
OGISTS. 


The following are some of the names 
and addresses of Phrenologists who are 
in the field: George Morris, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harry F. Nelson, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic 
City; Levi Hummel, Gordon, Pa.; Rev. 
Alfred Ramey, Tombstone, Ariz.; D. 
F. McDonald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
John L. Capen, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. 
Brooks, Brantford, Ontario, Canada; 
Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O.; Paul 
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B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, Ill.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Ira L. Guilford, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Mackenzie, Owen Sound, 
Canada; Dr. S. V. Gifford, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Ira W. Ely, Des Moines, Ia.; Otto Hatry, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; R. G. Maxwell, Outlaws 
Bridge, N. C.; Wm. Dawson, Cogswell, 
N. D.; E. A. Bradley, Maple Lake, Minn.; 
W. G. Alexander, Victoria, B. C., Canada; 
C. F. Boger, Cincinnati, O.; D. T. Elliott, 
The Fowler Institute, London, Eng.; I. 
T. W. Clinton,Small Heath, Birmingham, 
Eng.; J. M. Severn, Brighton, Eng.; 
Misses Mallard and Ward, Hastings, 
Eng.; J. W. Taylor, Morecambe; A. W. 
Williams, Aberystwith; W. H. Lindsey, 
Hastings; T. Timson, Leicester; G. Dut- 
ton, Skegness. 


PRIZES. 


No. 1. The Self-Instructor is offered as 
a prize for the best Phrenological story 
of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2. The Manual of Mental Science 
is offered as a prize for five subscrip- 
tions of $1.00—or five shillings—each for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3. A year’s free subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to anyone who will send us two 
new subscriptions of $1.00—or five shil- 
lings. 

No. 4. “Animal Magnetism” is of- 
fered for the best article on the organ 
of “Self-Esteem,” of not less than 500 
words. 

Prize contest will close May 1st. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 
Imperial Institute, Ludgate Circus, 
London. 


MEETING FOR DECEMBER 

On Wednesday, Dec. 10, 1902, Mr. J. S. 
Brunning gave an interesting address 
before a large attendance of members 
and friends, dealing with his experiences 
as a character reader. Mr. W. J. Will- 
jamson occupied the Chair. Short ad- 
dresses were also given by Messrs. J. B. 
Gland, D. T. Elliott and the Chairman. 
Mr. Brunning delineated two gentlemen 
from the audience in a _ satisfactory 
manner, and received the thanks of the 
meeting for his address. 

The Rev. George Freeman’s address is 
49, Cornwall Road, W., and not as in the 
1903 Annual. 


JANUARY MEETING. 


On January 4th Mr. D. T. Elliott gave 
a lecture before the above Institute, 
which was highly interesting. 
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The Rev. F. W. Wilkinson gave an in- 
structive address at the Fowler Insti- 
tute, at the close of which practical dem- 
onstrations in the science of Phrenology 
were given by Mr. Elliott. 


FEBRUARY MEETINGS. 
February 11th Mr. F. Cribb, and on 
February 25th Mr. C. P. Stanley, will 
lecture at the above Institute. 


MARCH MEETINGS. 


Miss S. Dexter will give a paper on 
March 11th, and Mr. F. Jarvis on March 
25th. 


APRIL MEETINGS. 


On April 8th Mr. J. B. Eland is an- 
nounced to give an address, and on the 
22d Mr. D. T. Elliott will give the con- 
eluding lecture prior to the annual 
meeting on May 6th. 


—_—- 


WIT AND WISDOM 
OPPORTUNITY. 


What is opportunity? It is the gate 
which opens into the larger life, through 
which some are led to fortune, fame, in- 
fluence, and wider service. Some men 
fail to enter through the gate because 
they are over sanguine. They think it 
will open many times again; that there 
is plenty of time, that what is not done 
to-day may be done to-morrow. Some 
fail to enter through the gate because 
they do not recognize that opportunity 
comes most often in disguise. They cx- 
pected a golden gate to open, whereas 
the opening of an unpainted door was 
their chance for the larger life. They 
were waiting for the big gate to swing 
back upon its hinges, whereas the small 
door which opened, through which a 
man must stoop to enter, was the path 
of destiny for them. Or was it because 
the gate opened suddenly and they were 
caught napping? Without a moment of 
warning it opened and they were not 
ready. 

Now, when one wakes up to realize 
that great things in life have been lost, 
it is a critical moment, for the tempta- 
tion is strong to accept what seems the 
inevitable, to bow before what seems to 
be fate, to accept the situation, to be- 
come discouraged, to say: “It is my 
luck! ” and consequently to cut the nerve 
of endeavor by carelessness and luke- 
warmness, or to become cynical, to get 
out of humor with the world, to com- 
plain, to become hard and bitter. Sure- 
ly everything has not gone out of life. 
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If opportunities have been lost, duty at 
least remains. There is something to be 
done, and done well. Duty is before -us 
all, and the work which duty demands 
is the mother of freedom, the personal 
freedom; the freedom of the powers of 
our being is the weapon by which every 
man at last comes to his own.—Rev. J. D. 
Adam. 


TQ READ CHARACTER FROM THE 
FACE, 


To read a person’s character from his 
face is an accomplishment which few pos- 
sess, but which many would like to have. 
The study is an absorbingly interesting 
one, and has not only an entertaining, but 
a practical side as well. To be able to do 
so read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


TO REDUCE THE SIZE OF CHILD’S 
HEAD. 


A Trenton Doctor to Attempt an Unusual 
Operation to Prevent Insanity. 


Dr. T. H. Komoroski, of this city, is op- 
erating on a seventeen-months-old daugh- 
ter of Henry Ulicki, a butcher of No. 317 
Federal Street, to reduce the size of her 
head to prevent idiocy. At birth the 
head of the child measured 231% inches. 

Dr. Komoroski began treatment by 
means of metal bands, and so far has suec- 
ceeded in lessening the circumference an 
inch and a half. He has sent to New 
York for an instrument with which he 
intends puncturing the skull of the child 
to vemove water from the brain, to which 
he attributes the abnormal size of the 
head. 

° 


Why is a woman’s age like a floral wed- 
ding bell? It is never told. 


When is a note of hand like a rosebud? 
When it is matured by falling due. 


What did Jack Frost say when he kissed 
the rose? Wilt thou, and it wilted. 


Why is a widow like a gardener? Be- 
eause she tries to get rid of her weeds. 


What is it that is queer about flowers? 
They shoot before they have pistils. 


What trade does the sun follow in the 
month of May? The trade of mason 
(May sun). 


Why is asparagus like many sermons? 
The end is the part the people enjoy the 
most.—Sunny Hours. 


| february 


At what age may a man be said to be- 
long to the vegetable kingdom? When 
long experience has made him sage. 


Why is the young lady like a sheaf of 
wheat? She is first cradled, then thrashed 
and ‘finally becomes the flour of the fam- 
ily. 


Applicant for a Job 
hire a bookkeeper? 

Proprietor—No, but I should like to 
hire a good bookseller.—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 


Do you want to 


“Johnny, what is central time? 

“Central time, ma’am, is the time the 
telephone girl keeps you waitin’ while 
she is getting ready to say ‘hello ’.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A little girl came home from Sunday 
school much pleased that she knew the 
golden text, and repeated to her mamma: 
“If ye love me, keep my commandments. 
And I will pray the Father and he shall 
give you another quilt (Comforter).” 


“What made Jones speak so very pleas- 
antly just now?” 

“He got the better of me in a deal yes- 
terday.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Little Nina went to church with her 
grandmother, and for the first time put 


two pennies in the contribution-plate. 
Leaning over she whispered very audi- 
bly: 


“ That’s all right, grandma, I paid for 
two! ” 


ERROR IN BOOKKEEPING. 

“Yes,” said the head of the firm, “‘ Miss 
Addie is a good bookkeeper, but she 
makes queer mistakes.” 

“ What, for instance?” asked the silent 
partner. 

“Well, she enters our messenger boy’s 
wages under the head of ‘running’ ex- 
penses.’ ’—Philadelphia Press. 


IN INSTALMENTS. 


Mrs. Gay—But I told you to itemize my 
bill. 

The Milliner—The bill I sent to you on 
the ist was itemized; every item was 
there. 

“Gracious! You don’t understand me. 
I want you to send only one item each 
month or my husband will never pay it.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
ander the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 














a 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO?.OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
poet required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wales the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF wy yd requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be er- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—? our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Mind ”—New York—for January— 
contains an article by Joseph Stewart, 
LL.M., on “ Psychological Research in 
the New Thought,” and a biographical 
sketch of the same writer by Charles 
Brodie Patterson. 

“Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine ” — 
Philadelphia— contains a_ story’ by 
Maude Roosevelt, called “ The Price of 
Fame.” It is a captivating story of 
seventeen chapters and holds one’s in- 
terest throughout. Dinners of fifty 
years ago are described by Mr. Bladen. 
Other stories make up an interesting 
number. 

“The Publishers Weekly *—New York 
—is always full of interesting matter, 
and a business guide to publishers of 
the latest books. 

“The American Monthly or Review of 


pce ee te 





teviews ’—New York.—The year opens 
with a character sketch of the late 
Thomas B. Reed, by Henry B. F. Mac- 
farland, illustrated with a fine profile 
portrait. ‘“ Venezuela and Her Powers” 
is discussed by A. Maurice Low. Mr. W. 
F. Stead gives ten points concerning the 
British Education Bill which should be 
kept in mind by all who desire to ap- 
preciate the controversy which has been 
raging in England this year. Foreign 
observers have failed to understand the 
bearing of the particular question under 
discussion. If ministers had contented 
themselves with bringing in a bill deal- 
ing with secondary technical and uni- 
versity education both parties would 
readily have enacted it into law. 

“The Delineator ”—of New York—has 
taken a special spurt in illustrating its 
many varied articles this month. Surely 
with so much crowded into one number 
what is there left for the remaining 
eleven. An article on childhood by Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, is one of special 
note. 

“The Observer ”—New York—is con- 
stantly increasing its interest as a week- 
ly, both as regards its subject matter 
and its interesting method of impress- 


ing the public with what it has to 
say. Under the heading From’ the 


City Pastor’s Point of View No. 4, we 
have a discourse by George B. Brown 
on the minister and the trustee; and 
another one by the Rev. Amory H. 
3radford, D.D., on aids to devotion, both 
of which are timely and helpful. ‘“ Lon- 
don’s Great Preacher,” is the title of a 
book that is reviewed in this number, 
written by Wm. Adamson, D.D. It 
promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing books of biography we have of re- 
markable preachers. 

“The Mail and Express.’”—New York. 
—We are glad to note that the above 
paper has been reduced in price to one 
cent. It now bids fair to come into com- 
petition with other evening journals. 

“The Christian Work and Evangelist ” 
—New York—for January 3—contains 
an article on personal recollcetions of 
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Dr. Joseph Parker, by S. Parks Cadman, 
D.D., pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn. This number 
is particularly interesting and contains 
many fine illustrations. 

“The Christian Advocate” — New 
York—contains a tribute to the late 
William Hoyt and Major Alexander 
Shaw, the latter the universally respect- 
ed citizen of Baltimore, and a wealthy 
philanthropist, among other interesting 
articles. 

“The Exodus ”’—Chicago—is a maga- 
zine devoted to the systematic exposi- 
tion of the science of being and to the 
leading questions of the new thought 
movement. It is edited by Ursula N. 
Gestefeld. Its price is 10 cents a copy 
or one dollar a year. 

“Psychic World ”—has many helpful 
suggestions among “ The Education of 
the Muscles,” by Wm. G. Harrison. 

“The Bible Review ’—is full of stim- 
ulating thoughts to the thoughtful seek- 
ers after truth. 

“The Club Woman’”—reports an in- 
teresting address by Horace G. Wadlin 
on “ Women and Children in Industry.” 
He says that in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country alone there 
were employed at the last census 1,- 
029,296 women 16 years of age and over. 

“The Chautauquan ”"—for January— 
contains two finely illustrated articles 
on Russia—one by Frederic Ogg, and the 
other by Isabel F. Hapgood. “ More Life 
for the Household Employee,” by Caro- 
line L. Hunt, is full of suggestions for 
homekeepers. The articles on art are 
especially interesting. 

“The American Gardening” has nu- 
merous articles on flower culture. No 
need for unbeautiful surroundings if 
a subscriber to this paper. 


“The American Bee Journal” holds 
its own as an up-to-date magazine. 
“The National Advocate” is in the 


vanguard of temperance work. Its 
frontispiece is a fine picture of the late 
Sir Frederick Temple, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

“The Christian Advocate ”’—January 
8th—has a portrait and sketch of the 
late Rev. Benjamin M. Adams; also of 
Dr. Lorenz. The Young People’s Poet- 
ical Calendar is especially good. 

“The New England Journal of Edu- 
eation ” is, as usual, full of information, 
filling the need, not only of educational 
workers, but of all. 

“The Modern Farmer 
its usual contemporaries. 
“a friend of agriculture and 
homes.” 

“The Gospel Messenger” has many 
personal, helpful thoughts for the 
reader. 


” is in line with 


It is indeed 
happy 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A young lady visited our consulting- 
rooms with her mother and writes on 
her return home that she left a much 
happier girl, and the last four years 
of her life were summed up in one word, 
“despair.” She goes on to explain how 
unsuccessful she had been with some 
investments which had worked on her 
mind, but the examination inspired her 
with new hope and inspiration for fut- 
ure work. How many could be benefit- 
ed if they would early adopt this meth- 
od to find out their vocation in life. 


What Dr. A. L. Wilson, Dentist, says: 

I have been using Fowler’s Friction 
Soap in office, laboratory and home for 
some time, and am delighted with its 
cleaning powers. It is certainly the 
most rapid and thorough cleaner I ever 
tried. For removing from the hands of 
dentists the grime of flasks and vulcan- 
izer it is invaluable, leaving the skin as 
soft as velvet and thoroughly antiseptic, 
as a dentist’s hands should be. It is the 
soap par excellence for universal use. 


It was predicted at the outset that 
the Phrenological Annual would out- 
strip any of previous years. It has more 
than exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations and is of great interest to 
lay readers besides serving the profes- 
sion in a most useful way. 


THE LEFT SIDE MAN 

“Miss Robinson’s book would inspire 
any man to a better life and to higher 
ideals of Christian living. Besides, it is 
a most interesting story. I am going to 
send it to my mother in Georgia to-day.” 
—W. C. Bucher (druggist), Kalisch’s 
Pharmacy, New York. Fowler & Wells, 
New York $1.25. 

In an age when marriage is in an 
astonishing large number of cases only 
fuel for the divorce mill, “ The Left Side 
Man” comes as a positive blessing. 

“Scientific Phrenology,” by Dr. Hol- 
lander, is based on the most recent re- 
searches into the functions of the brain 
and has no connection with the bump- 
theory, which is commonly supposed to 
constitute Phrenology. It furnishes a 
key to human character, enabling us to 
understand ourselves and to apply our 
knowledge to the education of the 
young and the treatment of the criminal 
and insane. No special technical knowl- 
edge is required to test the author’s de- 
ductions and observations. Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. $2.00. 


























WILL-POWER. 


By Richard J. Ebbord. 


The valuable compliment to Professor 
Ebbord’s widely known and highly ap- 
preciated work on “Will Power,” or 
“Modern Psycho-Therapy,” treats spe- 
cially of nervous disorders, debility, and 
exhaustion. Its interest is greatly en- 
hanced by its readable, lucid style, un- 
encumbered by technicalities, the fresh- 
ness of the ideas to which the author 
gives expression, and the striking and 
novel point of view from which he ap- 
proaches the subject. This book will 
certainly dispel many widespread mis- 
apprehensions and errors and dispose 
of a host of exaggerated doubts and 
fears. Professor Ebbord extends to all 
sufferers both help and hope. Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. Price $2.00 

“The Zodiacal Cards,” by Grace An- 
gela, and book which shows “ How to 
Use Them,” constitute a uniquely sim- 
ple and entertaining system of instruc- 
tion, adapted to the needs of all individ- 
uals. 

They may be used in the intellectual, 
educational, scientific, medical, relig- 
ious, musical, dramatic, artistic, politi- 
eal, social, domestic, and commercial 
domains; in the selection and manage- 
ment of servants, the training of chil- 
dren, reformatory work, judgments of 
character and the development of the in- 
tuitive nature. 

Like an X-ray they are capable of 
penetrating to the interior of things, 
mirroring internal conditions, hidden 
activities, qualities and minute particu- 
lars that could not otherwise be readily 
ascertained. Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

“Sea Drift; or a Tribute to the 
Ocean,” by Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
Jas. White & Co., New York, $1.00, is 
brimful of showy poems. 


* Everything has its soul, 
Its wrong and its right. 
Each heart has its goal, 
The stars cheer its night; 
And its lessons unroll 

As the dawning of light. 


“How to Gain Health and Long Life,” 
by P. M. Hanney. Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York; $1.00. “ Printer’s Ink,” Jan. 
31st, says of: “It is indeed very hard to 
find a writer on scientific subjects who 
ean be both strictly scientific and also 
racy and familiar in the presentation of 
his subject,” but he himself has suc- 
ceeded so well in this particular that his 
book would be an excellent volume to 
study for writers who are aiming for 
similar facility. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL 
The quantity of renewals to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, established 


1838, are most encouraging, and a larger 
number of new subscribers for January 
are already entered than for many 
years. 

Mr. J. Howard Moore’s “ Better-World 
Philosophy,” Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York, $1.00, is a protest. Its author is 
dissatisfied with the egoism of our day. 
He feels that it is short-sighted, mis- 
chievous and unnecessary. He believes 
that the future is to see better things. 
Mr. Moore sketches the present unsatis- 
factory conditions, and shows how they 
came to be through the operation of the 


laws of selection and evolution. He 
pleads for the social recognition and 


control of these laws through a scien- 
tific stirpiculture in humanity. 

“Human Nature,” by L. N. Fowler, 
10 cents, may be read with interest and 
profit by young and old. Never was the 
development of human nature so neces- 
sary as at the present time. 

“Tea and Coffee;” price, 25 cents; 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York. The in- 
ebriety is the very question which is be- 
fore us. Tea and coffee, it is now be- 
lieved, not only stimulate but produce 
dyspepsia, nervous prostration, disturb- 
ance of the heart, sudden death in many 
eases, and not the slightest good in any 
ease. Health, the most natural of all 
attainable good, is easily lost through 


ignorance of the laws of nature. This 
work will aid and assist anyone who 
has become addicted to tea and coffee 


drinking. 

For private study of Physiology and 
Anatomy, “The New Model Manakin,” 
ten dollars, Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York, is the best medium we have seen. 
It is securely bound and all its parts 
securely fixed, and any part may be 
fixed on at a glance. 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to 
men in behalf of Human Culture 
through a wiser parentage. By A. E. 
Newton. Price, 25 cents. 

“Deep Breathing,” or Lung Gymnas- 
tics, as a means of promoting the art of 
song and of curing various diseases of 
the throat and lungs. By Sophia M. A. 
Cieccolina. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

An ingenious card device, for display- 
ing the colors of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint in such manner as will permit of 
an exact idea of each color, is being is- 
sued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

The color chart carries with it sugges- 
tions as to the class of construction that 
can be protected with this paint, also 
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instructions as to best methods of apply- 
ing protective paint. 

The new color chart can be secured by 
request to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

“ Editorials and Other Waifs.” By L. 
Fidelia Wooley Gillette. 18mo, 59 pages. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 


WHAT SAY. 


“Dear old Journal. I send again the 
fare for your monthly visits to me. Al- 
ways pleased and glad to receive you. 

“The Journal is in its 40th year of 
visits to me. How can it be expected 
that I can do without it? Well, I will 
not as long as I can get the money. 

“A. B. dn 
“N. Danville, N. H.” 

“T have just finished your book ‘ Ma- 
ternity,’ and it has been worth its 
weight in gold to me. 


THEY 


‘“‘ Mrs. H. M., 
“Lake, Wash.” 
portaee ee : 

The report of the American Institute 
of Phrenology will be sent on applica- 
tion and receipt of 10 cents, to pay 
postage. 

“A Self-Made Woman;” or, Mary 
Idyl’s Trials and Triumphs. By Emma 
May Buckingham. Price, 50 cents. 

“Search Lights and Guide Lines; ” or, 
Men and Nature. What They Are, What 
They Were, and What They Will Be. By 
Edgar Greenleaf Bradford. Price, cloth, 
50 cents. 

“Silver Chalice 
By Emma May 
cloth, 50 cents. 

“Success through Phrenology,” with 
Addresses delivered before the American 
Institute of Phrenology. Price, 10 
cents. 

“ Thought-Power; ” 
what it does, or, How to Become 
Healthy, Happy, and Successful. By 
“D. C. K.” Price, 25 cents—post paid. 

“Thoughts for the Young Men and 
Women of America;” or, A Few Prac- 
tical Words of Advice to Those Born in 
Poverty and Destined to be Reared in 


” 


Other Poems.” 
Price, 


and 
Buckingham. 


What it is and 


Orphanage. By L. U. Reavis. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

“The Teeth;” or, Practical Family 
Dentist. A popular treatise on the 


Teeth, exhibiting the means necessary 
and efficient to secure their health and 
preservation. Also, the various errors 
and pernicious practices which prevail 
in relation to dental treatment. By De- 
witt C. Warner, M.D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Training of Children;” or, How to 
Have Them Healthy, Handsome, and 
Happy. By James C. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


[February , 1903] 


“The Throat and The Voice.” Edited 
by George Black, M.B. Price, 50 cents. 

“ Twos and Threes ” and Other Stories. 
By Anna Olcott Commelin. Price, cloth, 
75 cents. 

“Tocology for Mothers.” A Medical ~ 
Guide to the Care of Their Health and 
Management of Children. By Albert 
Westland, M.D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Three Years and a Half in the 
Army; ” or, History of the Second Cola- 


rados. By Mrs. Ellen Williams. 180 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


“ Three Visits to America.” By Emily 
Faithfull. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“The True Temperance Platform; 
or, An Exposition of the Fallacy of Al- 
coholic Medication; being the substance 
of addresses delivered in the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, and in 
Exeter Hall, London, during the session 
of the International Temperance Con- 
vention, September 2, 3, and 4, 1862. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 

“Uterine Diseases and _ Displace- 
ments; ” A Practical Treatise on the Va- 
rious Diseases, Malpositions, and Struc- 
tural Derangements of the Uterus and 
its Appendages. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 

“Work of Phrenology in Education,” 
with ‘Addresses delivered before the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Oc- 
tober, 1900. Price, 10 cents. 

“Windows of Character,” and Other 
Studies in Science and Art. By Rev. Ed- 


” 


ward Payson Thwing, M.D., Ph.D. 
Price, paper, 50 cents. 
“Young Wife’s Advice Book;” A 


Guide for Mothers on Health and Self- 
Management. Edited by George Black, 
M.B. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces, and How to 
Develop Them; ” Giving Full and Com- 
prehensive Instructions How to Mes- 
merize. By Frank H. Randall. This 
book gives more real, practical instruc- 


tion than many of the expensive so- 
ealled “Courses of Instruction ” adver- 
tised at $10. Crown 8vo. 150 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 

“Souls in Pawn;” A Story of New 
York Life. This is one of the best sell- 
ing books ever written. Everybody 
wants this extraordinary story of New 
York life. It is one of the most thrill- 
ing, touching, and_ soul-enthralling 
books that ever came from the press. 
It is a new book, being out only a few 
months, and it is written by Margaret 
Blake Robinson, a woman who was for 
many years a newspaper reporter and 
who saw the seamy side of life, in slum, 
mission, and midnight dive, as well as 
the side where wealth and splendor are 
found. It has 308 pages. Bound in best 
English cloth. Price, $1.25. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 


Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 1903 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L, N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
McNeEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Tacqgues, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of »ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00, 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who wculd excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 





Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75), 


FU GRE s ieicitens cisw ian saeeatens 





State.. 


eooeoeeeee 6006 © eee tees 
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Hypnotism 
ona ne DOCLOPS 


(I.) 
Animal Magnetism 


‘“‘HYPNOTISM AND THE Doctors” gives a most in. 
teresting account of tbe first appearance of Hypnotism, 
in the doctrines and practices of Mesmer and his 
immediate followers, whose theories and processes, 
although differing greatly from those of our modern 
Hypnotists, belong to the same general category, and 
must be knuwn if Modern Hypnotism is to be under- 
stood; besides which, those theories and processes 
have a great intrinsic interest. Mr. Richard Harte, as 
an old student of Hypnotics, is eminently fitted to treat 
the subject, and he has done so in this volume with 
great ability, as well as with complete impartiality. In 
it he gives a clear account of Mesmer’s theory of dis- 
ease, and of his methods for producing the “ crises”’ 
on which he relied for the wonderful cures which he 
made. 

In the preface of twenty-five pages, the author 
formulates avery strong indictment of the Faculty. 
Mr. Harte believes that of all professions, the medical 
is the most important to mankind, and the thesis which 
he upholds in this outspoken preface is that, as at 
present constituted and organized, the Faculty (or 
doctors corporately and collectively) does not, and 
cannot, exercise the very important function in the 
community, which it undoubtedly should exercise, as 
the guardian of the health of the nation. Not the least 
interesting feature of this preface is the description at 
the end of a simple experiment, which anyone can try 
for himself, and which seems to prove that there exists 
an actual and real ‘‘ psychic force,” at present un- 
known to, or ignored by, science, which is capable of 
affecting material substances by attraction or repul- 
sion, and which is projected from the human organ- 
ism, and is under the control of the will. 

The volume is beautifally printed and bound, and 
the pages are honest pages—not little islands of print 
in the middle of oceans of margin. 


AMERICAN PRICE, 2.00 


In the press 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS 


(IL.) 
From Mesmer to Braid 


To follow soon 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS 


(II.) 
Modern Hypnotism 


NEW YORK 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


LONDON 


L. N. FOWLER & C0. 


| 
| 
| 


Just Published 


EVOLUTION 


AND 


PHRENOLOGY 


BY 


ALFRED THOMAS STORY 


English price, 3/9 post free 
American price, $1.50 





The author, in presenting ‘‘ Evolution and Phre- 
nology” to the public, has no desire 1o ask more for 
the hypothesis advanced in its pages than a calm and 
impartial treating. The subject is one he has been 
turning over in his mind for some years, and the more 
he has thought of it, the more it has seemed to him 
worthy of being given to the world for consideration. 
Allthat he desiresisthe truth. In that desire he framed 
his theory—or rather it gradually shaped itself in his 
mind. For in reality—in accordance with his hypo- 
thesis—his brain has only been the receptacle for 
thoughts that were not his own, but came to him 
from the source of all thought, whatever that may be. 
He is conscious of the great demand his theory makes 
upon the reason, of the scarcely less than revolution 
in the realm of thought therein contained. He simply 
asks for as much patient thought in the consideration 
of his idea as he gave to the enunciation of it—sure 
that if it receives that, it will not be found to be 
merely a vain and empty dream. 


New York 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


London 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


LIBRARY OF 


Mesmerism «na Psychology 


Comprising Philosophy of Mesmerism. 
On Fascination, Electrical Psychology, 
the Macrocosm, Science of the Soul, 


882 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.50 





A fair idea of the valuable character of the work 
may be obtained from perusing the following selec- 
tions from chapter headings: Charming, How to 
Charm—Fascination—Double Life of Man—Spiritual 
States—Stages of Dying—Operations of Medicine— 
What is Prevision, or Second Sight ?—Philosophy of 
Somnambulism—History of Fascination—Beecher on 
Magnetism-— Electrical Psychology, Its Definition and 
Importance in Curing Disease— Mind and Matter—T he 
Existence of a Deity Proved—Subject of Creation Con- 
sidered—The Doctrine of Impressions— The Secret Re- 
vealed, so that all may know how to experiment with- 
out an Instructor—Electro-Biology—Genetology, or 
Human Beauty Philosopbically Considered—Philos- 
ophy of Mesmerism—Animal Magnetism—Mental Elec- 
tricity, orSpiritualism—The Philosophy of Clairvoyance 
—Degrees in Mesmerism—Psychology—Origin, Phe- 
nomena, Physiology, Philosophy, and Psychology of 
Mesmerism — Mesmeric and Physical Experience — 
Clairvoyance as applied to Physiology and Medicine— 
Trance or Spontaneous Ecstasies—The Practice and 
Use of Mesmerism and Circles—The Doctrines of De- 
grees — Doctrine of Correspondence — Doctrine of 
Progressive Development—Law Agency and Divine 
Agency—Providences, etc., etc. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 











OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 

2. ‘To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 

3. To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 


as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


























Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects-- 72, DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
ECUS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 


(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 

(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 
(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium | 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of roo divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 





Price, $5.00. Express 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 
SELF - HYPNOTIC HEALING 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly at first trial, 
awaken at anv desired time and thereby cure all known 


PHRENOLOCY 


LS. Pow Let 








diseases and bad habits, control their dreams, read the 
minds of friends and enemies, visit any part of the If 
earth, solve hard questions and problems in this slee) 
and remember all when awake, his so-called Mental- 
Vision Lesson will,be sent to anyone for only 10 cents | 
(silver). Sold on credit. ey arene you to do} 
the above — any charge whate | 
Prof. R. E. Dutton, Eincein, Neb., U.S. A. | 


can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every minute. 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’ s PENCILS, -- mention 
RENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in ones for samples worth double the money, 


Iwill qualify you at your home to fill any position wherea JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.s. 


FIRST-CLASS = 
BOGK-KEEPER | FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 


be wanted, for the sum of #8.00; time re a. = oe Se = Se See 
Sato four weeks. t27 Money returned ‘if poh =| . an ag large . a o 
Bxperienced and inexperienced alike benefited. | lasonic books and_ goods 
PUPILS PLACED IN PAYING POSITIONS. | ‘vith bottom prices. Regalia, 
Have recently had five applications for book-keeperst | Jewels. Badges Pins, Charms, 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic bvoks. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


’ 37, 39 & 41 W, 26th St., N.Y. Cit 
MILLER s HOTEL ” aur. BROADWAY 4 SIXTH AVE, ’ 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 

J. H. Goo DWI IN, miguies by tootieg ogee Sem Ponte Pak. Elevated 
and electric cars to all parts o e cit onvenient t 
ROOM 4,1215 BROADWAY, Churches, Theatres, Lecture Halls, and large Dry Goods 
NEW YORK CITY. Stores. A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent 
3 Lye be en Elevator. yy a Enam- 
. eled Bath-tu urkis ectric, and Roman Baths con- 
Turn it over and write on the back the following: nected with the Hotel, at special rates to guests, Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 
_— Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to ° 
Dear Sir: Sept. 1, 1900 ’ - italia 











Take a 





ADDRESS 
IT THUS: 








Please send me a descriptive 
pamphlet of your ‘* Improved Book-heeping 


and Business Manual,” and oblige, fa uUman NV a tu re 


Yours truly, 





A Monthly Magazine of 




















(Your name) World-Wide Repute 
smnglespsiisan Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Hand it to “Uncle Sam,” and you will receive by re- Subscription price, 50 cents. 
turn mail something which ae ood boo re x ceeper a2 r ana 
Gif TIMES should possess. ptecpsmiaieaed 1020 Market Street ° San Francisec 
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The |THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Phrenological Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 


Annual ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 


Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


for I 903--25 cen ts Edited by George BLack, M.B. Edin., Author of 
“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Illness,” ete. 
ry ss Illustrated. 
ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT a one any 


neatly bound in paper. 


Edited by J. A. Fowler and D. L Long Life, and How to Reach It 
T Fl . 4 R i " . 2 Eyesight. and How to Care for It 
4 »coicte . 8 The Throat and the Voice 
. Elliott. Register of Practical 4 The Mouth and the Teeth 
>) — scte . 5 The Skin in Health and Disease 
Phrenologists for 1903. 6 Brain Work and Overwork 
= . ? 7 Sick Nursing 
This will be the best number 8 The Young Wife's Advice Book 
. ‘ 9 Sleep, and How to Obtain It 
ever offered. Do not fail to send 10 Hearing, and How to Keep It 
11 Sea = and nee a . 
; - rc par 12 Health in Schools and Workshops 
im your orders early. 13 The Human Body : Its Structure and Design 
The Saturday Review says: ‘It ~ not too much to 
say of them. as a series, that the fifty cents invested 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. Saleen in each of them may be the means of saving 
New York | many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, PosTPAID. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., London 


MUTUAL TRADING ASSOCIATION ‘Fowler & Wells Company 


Melbourne 
24 East 22d Street, New York 


VAUGHT’S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN FACULTY 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE WHOLLY FOR USE FOR QUICK USE 
FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RICHT TO THE POINT 


Not an unnecessary word in it. Wholly arranged for Practical Application. 
Illustrated in the boldest, most pointed, original and practical manner. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. Just the 
way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, family, friends, neighbors, 
enemies and all others, 


PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLING INDESCRIBABLY ORICINAL 
REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUCHT, PUBLISHER 
{30 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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How to Ac uire through a Sone 
g 


devoted to Personal Magnetism, Hypnotism and 


2 Psycho-Physical Culture. Send 10c for sample copy. 
an. tren et C72 | WMA. BARNES, 127 Hower Ave, CLEVELAND, O. 


will Power .°.° A New Poster 


Modern Psycho-Therapy 
FOR LECTURERS 





A Specific Remedy for Neurasthenia and Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Nervous Diseases 

A Rational Course of Training Just the thing for Lecturers 
of Volition and Development of to use in billing a town or 
Energy after the Methods of the village, orfor evening enter- 
Nancy School (as represented by tainment. Space left for 
Drs. Ribot Liebeault, Liegeois, date and name of lecturer. 
Bernheim, De Lagrave, Paul Printed on good paper, and 
Emile Lévy, and other eminent for sale at 


physicians). $1.00 PER HUNDRED 


By Richard J. Ebbard FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 





PRICE TWO DOLLARS 








CENTS (silver), to sof poem, will bring 

FOWLER & WELLS CO.,New York ] O: Inapaniney snd tapers: ORACLE PUR 

L. N. FOWLER & CO., London 1710 Felton St. South Berkeley, Cal. 
THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HovUsE publishes a beautiful illustrated four-page 
Monthly Paper for Children and Youth, Sabbath-schools and Juvenile Temperance Organizatious. Mach 
number contains several choice engravings, a piece of music, and a great variety of articles from the pens of 
the best writers for children in America. 

Its object is to make the temperance work and education a part of the religious culture and training of the 
Sabbath-school and family circle, that the children may be early taught to shun the intoxicating cup and walk 
in the path of truth. soberness and righteousness. 

The following are some of the writers for THE BANNER: Mrs. Nellie H. Bradley. Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Edward 
Carswell, Miss A. L. Noble, Faye Huntington, Rev. E. A. Rand, Hope Ledyard, Miss Julia Colman, Mrs. J. 
MeNair Wright, Mrs. £. J. Richmond, Mrs M. A. Kidder, Mrs. 8. M. 1. Henry, Miss E. L. Benedict, Mrs. Laura 
J. Rittenhouse, Thos. KR. Thompson, Ernest Gilmore, etc. 


MONTHLY AND SEMI-MONTHLY 

The Regular Monthly Edition will continue to be published as before, unchanged in character except for the 
better. and especially designed for Sunday-school distribution. Terms same as before. A Semi-Monthly Edition 
will also be published for those who desire it. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE, INCLUDING POSTAGE 

MONTHLY EDITION —Single copy, one year, 25 cents. One hundred cupies to one address, $12. For any 
number of copies over four. to one person, at the rate of 12 cents per year. 

SEMI-MONTHLY EDITION.—Single copy, twice a month, one year, 40 certs One hundred copies, twice a 
month, to one person, $24. For any number of copies over four, to ope person, at the rate of 24 cents per year. 


- . 
THE WATER-LILY 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PAPER FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 

THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY commenced with January, 1888, the publication of a new illustrated 
four-page paper for the very little folks, half the size of Tae YouTH’s TEMPERANCE BaNNER, full of stories and 
helpful reading for Sunday-schools, Juvenile Temperance Organizations, and for children in the home circle. 
Each number is filled with choice pictures and short stories, both helpful and entertaining, contributed by the 
best writers Single subscriptions, 10 cents a year. For four or more copies, sent to one person, only 6 cents @ 
year each: fifty copies for $3, or one hundred copies for $6. 


THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE publishes a monthly paper devoted to the 
interests of the Temperance Reform, which contains articles upon every phase of the movement from the pens 
of some of the ablest writers in America, among whom are T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, Rev. J. B. 
Dunn. Mrs. E. J. Richmond, Ernest Gilmore, Mrs. J. McNair Wright, Mrs. F. M. Bradley, Miss Julia Colman, 
Rev. E. A. Rand, etc., etc 

It also contains a history of the progress of the movement from month to month in all of the States, which 
is of great value to every worker in the cause. 

Terms cash in advance, including postage. $1.00 per year for single copies ; five copies to one person, $2.50; 
all over five copies at 50 cents per copy to one post-office. 


After February 1st the new address will be 3 East 14th St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 
All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of 
@this page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LivinG 
WAGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George 
Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir 
3 Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre} 
de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others. 
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AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpen- 

sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
Ni cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, B 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 
tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


To all NEW Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1903 
there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the THIRTEEN 
# WEEKLY ISSUES for the three months, October, November and 
§ December, making a large octavo volume of 824 pages. 


Send at Once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer 
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Published every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages af 

year of the World’s Best Literature, popular, yet of permanent 
value. 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BATH. 
dis 


cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine 
waste is the internal bath given with the J. 


which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick 
room here merely to 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more import — is internal « 


APPENDICITIS, BILIOU SNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID. AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES, HE LADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 
This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 2 0 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by emine nt : phesi ians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 
CONVINCING EVIDENCE 
*‘ The most perfect system of me dical treatment that the ‘IT am using it for bladder and kidney tr« 
wisdom of man has yet discovered.’ affe wen me the most wonderful relief. My 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rey. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to i e others t 
use it. Rev. J. H. HYMAN. 
**T still keep recommending the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 
my pastoral work. consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so “IT have been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 
many that had almost despaired of ever again feeling the family, for about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
tingle of health in their bodies that does not express it. I shall doallI canto pe uade 
Rev. W. L. STRANGE. others to use i Rev. J. H. FORTS. »N. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO TIGNALL, 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York you are e arnestly invited to ¢ goed but if y« annot call, 
write for our pamphlet, ** The What, The Why, The Way,” which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Getting Married an Keeping Married 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Pacentenes | 


Class of 1889 





BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment’”’ 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE 
onstruction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied by any person. 

f the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. L. CASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
matter in the system—Nature’s drainage being clogged. ey the vast majority of 
Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away thi 
. CASCADE. 


s deceivingly simple, 






The J. B. I INTERNAL 
It is simple in ce 
The fundamental principle « 
arises from the retention of waste 


. CASCADE is the only 
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B. I 
The statement of fact in the last sentence 






for there is NO DEVICE OR 
and well, surpasses the J. B. L. 
touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you b y po yndering on the 
leanliness.’ 
ont. of all diseases. Its 


INVENTION in medic 
CASCADE. There is 
question: “If 









The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per « action prevents and CURES 















































Who Should Marry and 
Right Selection in Wedlock 
NELSON SIZER © 10 Cents 10 Cents Mach. 
J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 126 State Street, Chicago 


American Institute of Phrenology 
Navarre, Ohio 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to cail to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 

Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, $1.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 
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Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 





Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 


Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
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